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ABSTRACT 


The  locally  applied  property  tax  base  is  an  old  and  favoured 
mode  of  raising  revenues  for  local  public  purposes.  It  uses  an 
assessment  of  property  values  as  its  base.  This  base  is  also  used 
as  a  measure  of  the  relative  wealths  of  different  local  authorities 
for  purposes  of  distributing  taxes  levied,  by  the  province  on  local 
authorities  or  directly  on  property  owners.  It  is  also  used  to 
indicate  needs  for  assistance  in  various  grant  schemes  of  the 
province.  These  extraordinary  uses  of  assessments  require  their 
rectification  and  equalization. 

Assessments  must  be  equalized  because  they  do  not  measure 
relative  wealths  in  different  municipalities  fairly  and  accurately 
as  initially  prepared  by  assessors.  The  statutory  tax  bases  in 
different  municipalities  are  not  completely  uniform  and  are  not 
appraised  on  a  universal  common  basis  of  value.  Furthermore,  the 
tax  base  is  not  necessarily  an  accurate  measure  of  the  wealth  in  any 
municipality  as  compared  to  other  municipalities.  Depending  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  the  equalization  is  wanted,  adjustments  must 
be  made  to  the  assessments  by  the  proper  authority  in  order  to  secure 
the  kinds  of  relative  measures  upon  which  provincial  tax  levies  may 
be  fairly  distributed  or  grants  may  be  equitably  apportioned. 
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An  historical  review  of  equalization  processes  in  Alberta 
demonstrates  developments  and  evolutions  in  the  manner  of  handling 
this  operation.  Early  attempts  at  equalization  involved  direct 
pursuit  of  an  equitable  sharing  of  tax  burdens  under  the  supple¬ 
mentary  revenue  tax  levy.  Out  of  these  attempts  came  a  realization 
of  the  need  for  standardization  in  assessment  valuation  and  practice. 
For  thirty  years  the  attention  of  equalization  authorities  was 
directed  to  securing  a  common  basis  and  a  uniform  method  of  assessment. 
Although  the  desired  uniformity  has  not  yet  been  obtained  through 
the  entire  province,  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  has  been  secured 
and  the  authorities  are  proceeding  to  relate  assessments  to  market 
values.  When  a  uniform  relationship  of  assessed  values  to  market 
values  is  obtained  it  appears  that  the  authorities  will  return  to 
the  original  objective  of  equating  the  burdens  of  property  taxes 
as  they  affect  individuals.  The  burdens  may  be  measured  as  capital 
loss  effects  on  owners  of  taxed  properties  and  as  income  and 
expenditure  losses  of  different  classes  and  groups  in  the  population. 
The  theories  of  tax  equity  regarding  these  effects  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  abilities  of  tax  administrators  to  give  effect 
to  them  in  practice.  However,  the  principles  of  equity  will 
receive  increasing  attention  from  legislators  and  administrators 
alike  in  future  modifications  and  adjustments  in  the  property 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Purposes  of  Equalization 

The  burden  of  taxes  in  the  property  tax  levy  is  supposed  to 
bear  on  all  properties  in  the  tax  base  in  proportion  of  the  values 
of  the  different  properties.  Each  property  must  be  individually 
assessed  for  this  purpose.  The  relative  values  of  all  assessable 
properties  are  appraised  by  assessors  who  are  appointed  locally  or 
assigned  by  the  provincial  supervisor  of  assessments.  Each 
assessor  or  staff  of  assessors  is  responsible  for  fairly  appraising 
the  relative  values  within  each  municipality ;  and  a  provincial 
equalization  authority  is  responsible  for  fairly  adjusting  the 
assessed  values  of  local  property  tax  bases  for  purposes  of  levying 
provincial  taxes  on  the  municipalities  or  on  their  tax  bases. 
Assessors  are  commanded  to  determine  uniformly  proportionate  values 
within  each  municipal  tax  base,  whereas  the  equalization  authority 
is  required  to  secure  uniformity  between  municipalities. 

A  given  tax  rate  applied  on  uniformly  proportionate  assessments 
in  a  tax  area  will  bear  with  uniform  weight  on  all  assessed  properties 
in  proportion  of  their  values.  If  the  tax  rate  is  uniform  and  the 
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assessments  are  in  equal  proportions  of  the  values  of  the  properties, 
it  follows  that  the  tax  burdens  will  be  in  equal  proportions  of  the 
values.  Where  a  tax  rate  is  determined  in  and  for  a  single 
municipality  the  assessor's  uniform  assessments  may  be  expected 
to  distribute  the  levy  uniformly  in  proportion  of  values  on  all 
properties.  However,  a  tax  rate  applied  on  more  than  one  municipality, 
as  for  instance  a  provincial  levy  on  all  municipalities  in  the 
province,  may  be  found  to  fall  on  assessments  which  are  not  in  a 
definite  uniform  proportion  of  values  as  between  municipalities* 
Furthermore  some  kinds  of  property  may  be  assessed  in  some 
municipalities  and  be  not  assessed  in  others*  A  provincial  levy 
on  municipal  assessments  which  differ  as  to  their  content  would 
be  found  to  weigh  more  heavily  on  the  residents  of  the  more  widely 
assessed  municipalities*  The  residents  of  municipalities  whose 
assessments  are  established  at  values  lower  than  average  for  the 
province  (in  relation  to  actual  value)  or  whose  tax  base  is  narrower 
than  the  typical  municipal  tax  base  will  suffer  a  lesser  burden 
from  the  provincial  levy  unless  the  rate  of  levy  or  the  assessment 
base  and  its  values  are  adjusted  to  equate  the  impact  of  the  rates 
upon  all  tax  bases.  Equalizing  assessments  provincially  for  these 
purposes  is  the  principal  purpose  of  assessment  equalization 
legislation  in  Alberta. 

Similarly  where  (school  and  hospital)  local  authorities 
requisition  their  supporting  municipalities  for  their  respective 
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revenue  needs,  the  requisition  on  each  municipality  is  based  on 
the  relative  assessment  in  each  compared  to  the  total  assessments 
of  all  supporting  municipalities  or  parts  of  municipalities  included 
in  the  areas  of  the  requisitioning  bodies.  A  school  division  may  be 
requisitioning  upon  several  municipalities  at  once  and  unless  the 
assessments  of  all  are  uniform  as  to  the  index  or  level  of  values 
(relative  to  present  actual  value)  and  as  to  the  breadth  of  the 
different  tax  bases,  the  tax  burdens  will  be  disproportionately 
distributed  in  the  different  municipalities.  Assessments  for  these 
local  and  regional  requisitions  must  be  equalized  also.  Though 
this  purpose  was  perhaps  of  primary  importance  at  one  time  in 
Alberta,  it  is  of  less  importance  now  since  assessment  practices 
have  become  more  uniform  especially  within  different  economic 
regions  in  the  province.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  history  of 
these  purposes  may  be  found  in  Chapter  IV.  The  pursuit  of  general 
uniformity  in  assessments  in  Alberta  is  described  in  Chapter  V. 

Another  purpose  which  is  served  by  the  equalization  of 
municipalities'  assessments  is  the  provincial  grant  purpose. 

Certain  grants  by  the  province  have  been  distributed  in  relation  to 
local  needs  according  to  the  size  of  the  assessment  bases  in  different 
areas.  The  (assessment)  wealth  base  is  calculated  in  terms  of 
assessment  per  capita,  per  township,  per  classroom,  per  pupil,  or 
per  teacher  and  computed  in  inverse  proportion  of  these  wealth  indicators. 
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The  assessments  as  equalized  for  other  purposes  are  commonly  used 
for  these  purposes  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial  levy  purposes,  the  local 
authorities  requisition  purposes,  and  the  grant  calculation 
purposes  the  equalized  assessments  might  serve  in  establishing 
statutory  debt  limits  of  municipalities,  or  in  signifying  the 
financial  state  of  municipalities  in  the  eyes  of  bond  purchasers 
or  other  investors.  ^ 

An  adjustment  of  a  municipality's  assessment  by  the 
equalization  authority  will  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  impact 
of  provincial  levies  and  overlapping  school  or  hospital  levies, 
changing  the  amount  of  grant  assistance  given  by  the  province  and 
perhaps  changing  the  borrowing  ability  of  the  municipality.  An 
upward  adjustment  would  increase  the  burden  of  provincial  and  local 
requisition  levies,  decrease  the  amount  of  certain  grants,  and 
increase  the  borrowing  capacity.  Downward  adjustments  would  have 
the  opposite  effects. 

The  Reasons  for  Equalization  Adjustments 

The  reasons  why  any  adjustment  of  assessment  should  be  made  are 
as  important  to  this  discussion  as  the  purpose  which  may  be  served  by  the 
equalization.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  assessment  operation,  if  properly 

Other  miscellaneous  purposes  served  by  equalization  in  other 
places  include:  establishment  of  uniform  minimum  value  exemptions, 
establishment  of  maximum  (statutory)  tax  levies,  and  neutralizing  the 
assessment  incentives  offered  to  investors  by  some  local  authorities. 
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carried  out,  should  produce  assessments  which  are  equitable  one 
with  another,  requiring  no  further  adjustments  for  any  of  these 
purposes.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  each  change  of  the  assess¬ 
ments  made  in  the  adjusting  process  for  any  equalization  purpose. 

The  reasons  are  all  concerned  with  dissimilarity  of  tax  bases, 
either  technically  in  the  way  they  are  assessed  or  structurally 
in  the  way  they  are  defined  by  the  statutes. 

Technical  Reasons 

Technically,  it  is  quite  likely,  that  assessments  in 
different  municipalities  will  be  appraised  on  different  bases 
of  value.  Assessment  will  be  made  in  different  years  when 
values  are  changing  from  year  to  year.  The  methods  employed 
by  different  assessors  are  not  completely  uniform  even  within 
a  municipality  and  even  less  so  in  different  municipalities. 

Opinions  of  value  affect  the  assessment  and  create  differences 
in  the  way  properties  are  appraised.  The  levels  and  scales  of 
values  for  assessment  rating  tend  to  vary  between  different 
economic  areas  and  between  different  assessment  staffs.  These 
technical  causes  of  dissimilarity  between  assessments  are  as 
valid  within  one  tax  base  area  (a  municipality)  as  they  are  in 
causing  differences  of  assessments  between  tax  bases  of  different 
areas.  Equalization  adjustments  to  rectify  the  inequities  may 
be  necessary  within  a  municipality  as  well  as  between  municipalities. 
Pure  errors  in  assessment  valuations  also  might  be  classed  in 
the  category  of  technical  faults. 
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Structural  Reasons 

Structurally,  the  tax  bases  differ  according  to  the 

statutes  under  which  the  bases  are  defined,  and  according 

to  the  nature  and  kind  of  property  in  each  area  and  the 

relative  amounts  of  exempt  or  partially  exempt  property  in 

any  area.  By  by-law,  a  city  may  exempt  (by  providing  a 

fractional  assessment) ,  part  of  the  value  of  certain  kinds 
2 

of  improvements.  As  other  municipalities  are  not  given  this 
authority  and  as  some  cities  might  use  it  while  others  do 
not,  a  substantial  difference  in  the  content  of  some  city 
assessments  as  compared  to  other  assessments  is  the  result. 

Differences  in  the  way  definitions  of  the  tax  base  are  inter¬ 
preted  can  have  the  same  effect  as  in  the  case  of  industrial 
equipment  in  cities,  which  by  and  large  escapes  assessment 
while  in  other  municipalities  it  is  ordinarily,  and  for  the 
most  part,  assessed. 

Even  more  prevalent  than  differences  in  the  statutorily 
defined  tax  bases  and  the  interpretation  differences  are  the 
differences  due  to  incidence  of  exempt  or  partially  exempt 
properties  in  different  areas.  The  exemption  of  farm  buildings 
and  improvement  has  far  greater  incidence  in  rural  areas  than 
in  urban  areas.  The  result  of  this  unequal  incidence  of  exemptions 
in  different  areas  is  that  the  total  assessment  less  effectively 

^Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta  195?5>  (c.  h?~) ,  The  City  Act,  sec.  I4.60. 
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measures  the  relative  wealth  of  municipal  areas,  A  farming 
area  which  is  well  settled,  and  well  improved  with  buildings 
and  farm  improvements  should  be  capable  of  supporting  a  greater 
tax  burden  than  one  which  has  equivalent  land  resources  but 
little  or  no  permanent  improvement;  but  as  the  buildings  and 
improvements  are  disregarded  in  assessment  this  difference  in 
accumulation  of  capital  improvements  will  not  be  reflected  in 
the  tax  bases.  Similarly  in  comparing  the  wealths  of  rural 
areas  and  urban  areas  (cities,  towns,  villages)  the  absence 
of  improvements  assessments  in  the  rural  areas  due  to  the  farm 
buildings  exemption,  prevents  any  close  comparison  with 
communities  where  improvements  are  assessed.  The  unequal  incidence 
of  other  kinds  of  exemptions  such  as  Crown  properties  and  church 
and  school  properties  may  have  a  similar  effect  of  distorting 
the  tax  base  as  a  measure  of  relative  wealth. 

Recent  legislation  in  Alberta  has  corrected  a  number  of 

inequalities  arising  out  of  these  differences  in  incidence  of 

exemptions,  by  providingfor  valuation  of  provincial  and  municipal 

3 

properties  and  pipelines  and  powerlines  in  all  areas.  Insofar 
as  the  wealth  of  an  area  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of 
capital  improvements  to  land,  the  tax  bases  are  now  a  better 
measure  of  relative  wealths  than  before  the  new  provisions. 

■^Statutes  of  Alberta,  1961,  (c.  £3),  The  Municipal  and  Provincial 
Properties  Valuation  Act;  and  c.  29,  The  Electric  Power  and  Pipe  Line 
Assessment  Act. 
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The  Federal  Crown  properties  are  not  affected  by  this  legislation 
and  the  farm  buildings  exemptions  still  remain.  In  some  functions 
of  the  tax  base  as  a  measure  of  wealth  or  relative  need  for 
assistance,  these  factors  must  still  be  dealt  with. 

The  Principle  of  Equalization 

Assessment  and  equalization  of  assessment  are  in  essence 
operations  of  the  same  kind  but  of  different  scope..  They  are 
governed  by  the  same  general  principles.  What  the  initial  assessment 
of  the  tax  base  in  any  local  tax  area  attempts  to  do  in  distributing 
burdens  or  benefits  among  individual  taxpayers,  the  equalization 
attempts  to  do  in  relation  to  the  several  tax  bases  in  a  regional 
or  provincial  levy  or  grant  distribution. 

The  assessment  function  is  confined  to  one  tax  area.  In 
each  tax  area  an  assessor  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  discovering, 
recording  and  evaluating  all  parts  of  the  tax  base.  The  localization 
of  the  assessment  operation  is  further  ensured  by  provisions  of 
the  assessment  legislation  requiring  that  property  valuations  in 
any  municipality  bear  a  fair  and  just  relationship  to  other 
valuations  within  the  same  municipality.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  valuations  in  any  municipality  be  made  to  relate  in  any 
definite  way  to  valuations  outside  the  municipality.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  true,  the  system  is  said  to  be  "self -regarding."^ 

Kj.R.  Hicks,  U ,K.  Hicks  and  C.E.V.  Leser,  The  Problem  of 
Valuation  for  Rating  ("National  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social 
Research,  Occasional  Paper,"  No.  7 ;  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  19UU),  P.  63. 
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It  is  enough  that  an  assessor  should  have  to  control  his 
valuations  and  relate  them  uniformly  to  fair  actual  market 
value  without  having  to  do  so  while  maintaining  such  relation¬ 
ship  in  uniformity  to  other  assessors*  valuations  and  their 
relationships  to  market  values. 

The  equalization  function  has  broader  territorial  scope. 

In  Alberta  it  has  always  been  province-wide  in  its  application, 
though  in  some  provinces  and  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  also  applied  in  county-wide  as  well  as  province 
or  state-wide  applications.  Equalization  of  assessments  involves 
equalization  of  the  various  tax  bases  both  as  to  the  property 
content  of  each  base  and  the  values  established  in  each  base. 

An  equalization  authority  must  attempt  to  survey  the  various 
assessment  rolls  to  determine  that  each  base  contains  the  same 
kinds  of  properties,  or  to  determine  the  extent  of  differences 
in  content  caused  by  special  interpretations,  exemption  policies, 
and  concentrations  of  exempt  properties  in  some  areas.  Further¬ 
more,  the  authority  must  compare  valuations  placed  on  the  parts 
of  each  tax  base  to  determine  whether  the  valuations  are  reasonably 
equitable  as  between  locally  assessed  tax  bases.  Any  inequalities 
found  in  either  the  content  of  the  tax  bases  or  the  values 
established  in  each  base  should  be  rectified  by  the  authority. 
Either  adjustments  to  the  tax  base  or  to  the  method  of  levying 
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or  distributing  on  the  various  bases  may  serve  to  effect  the 
necessary  rectifications. 

Assessment  and  Equalization 

Whereas  the  attention  of  assessors  may  be  focused  on  a 
local  tax  area  (  one  municipality  )  the  equalization  authority 
must  view  the  whole  province.  This  is  the  only  major  difference 
in  the  roles  of  these  two  groups.  Both  assessors  and  the 
equalization  authority  measure  property  values  and  construct 
bases  to  serve  in  allocating  levies  upon  the  tax  base  relative 
to  values.  Within  an  assessment  area  (  a  municipality  )  the 
assessor  must  control  the  assessed  values  as  they  relate  to 
market  values  both  in  respect  to  different  properties  in  any 
part  of  the  municipality  and  in  respect  to  different  economic 
uses  and  areas  within  the  municipality.  His  application  of 
obsolescence  deductions  to  assessments  in  depressed  areas  or 
industries  or  uses,  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  operation  as 
the  equalization  adjustments  made  by  the  proper  authority  on 
the  assessments  of  whole  municipalities.  In  fact,  the  equalization 
authority  and  the  assessor  are  both  obliged  to  study  and  are 
empowered  to  act  in  equalizing  assessed  values  between  economic 
areas  within  a  municipality.  The  assessor's  power  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  municipality,  however,  and 
the  power  of  the  equalization  authority  does. 
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Three  areas  may  be  seen  in  this  field  of  activity.  The 
first  or  micro  view  is  the  part  of  the  field  which  is  the  express 
responsibility  of  assessors  and  involves  application  of  the 
assessment  procedure  in  a  uniform  manner  to  the  tax  base  in  a 
municipality.  The  largest  or  macro  view  is  the  large  provincial 
field  in  which  the  equalization  authority  alone  is  responsible 
for  equalizing  the  ratios  of  assessed  values  to  market  values 
generally,  as  between  all  municipalities  of  the  province.  An 
intermediate  field  may  be  seen  in  the  area  of  activity  overlapped 
by  both  assessors  and  the  equalization  authority  where  both  are 
responsible  for  bringing  uniformity  within  a  municipality,  of 
assessments  in  areas  or  kinds  of  property  which  have  experienced 
different  economic  adjustments  and  where  a  standard  valuation 
procedure  does  not  reflect  valid  differences  in  actual  values* 

Assessment  Equalization  in  Alberta 

In  Alberta  the  equalization  function  has  until  recently 
been  given  only  secondary  attention  and  some  of  the  operating 
precepts  have  in  fact  violated  the  main  principles  of  equalizing 
the  ratios  of  assessments  to  actual  values.  The  rules  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  directed  toward  equal  assessments  on  similar  properties 
located  anywhere  throughout  the  province  instead  of  equal  ratios 
of  assessed  values  to  market  values  regardless  of  the  amounts  of 
assessed  values.  This  attitude  was  prevalent  especially  in  attempts 
at  equalizing  farm  land  assessments  by  manipulating  assessments 
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in  border  areas  to  reflect  fairly  equal  assessed  values  on 
both  sides  of  municipal  boundaries.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  bring  uniformity  in  the  assessed  values  of  industrial 
properties  regardless  of  where  they  were  located  in  the  province. 
Though  there  was  no  doubt  some  good  purpose  in  some  of  these 
actions  they  were  often  in  violation  of  the  general  principle 
of  equalizing  the  assessed  value  :  market  value  ratios. 

£s  a  counterpart  to  a  growth  of  the  need  for  equalization, 
there  arose  a  need  for  standard  methods  and  procedures  in  the 
work  of  assessors.  Inhere  the  equalization  authority  is  attempting 
to  determine  ratios  of  assessed  values  to  market  values  and 
there  are  no  standard  methods  or  uniform  procedures  in  making 
assessments,  the  task  of  determining  a  ratio  is  quite  impossible. 
Even  under  a  system  where  all  assessments  are  prepared  by  one 
person  presumably  using  methods  and  opinions  which  remain  constant, 
as  in  one  municipality  for  example,  the  task  of  finding  a  ratio 
or  a  set  of  ratios  is  extremely  difficult.  Where  some  hundred 
assessors  are  making  decisions  and  applying  personal  judgments 
it  becomes  imperative  that  some  uniformity  be  enforced  if  the 
equalization  task  is  to  succeed  to  any  extent.  The  equalization 
authority  must  have  detailed  knowledge  of  how  the  work  is  being 
done.  To  serve  this  need  a  special  power  was  given  to  one  of  the 
early  equalization  authorities  in  Alberta.  This  same  power  and  a 
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related  power  to  make  certain  assessments  initially  is  also 
found  in  the  hands  of  equalization  boards  and  commissions 
in  various  other  provinces  and  states.  To  equate  assessments 
after  the  fact  it  was  necessary  to  prescribe  or  at  least 
suggest  methods  and  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  assessment 
work. 

The  developments  of  both  the  power  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  assessors  and  the  power  to  adjust  assessments 
for  the  sake  of  equalizing  widely  applied  tax  levies  in  Canada 
are  best  observed  in  the  prairie  provinces.  In  other  areas 
where  strong  traditions  of  local  tax  autonomy  prevailed*  or 
where  the  middle  level  county  form  of  government  existed  between 
the  province  and  the  local  bodies,  the  development  of  these 
extensions  has  been  less  successful. 

The  present  Alberta  Assessment  Equalization  Board  and 
the  office  of  the  Assessment  Commissioner  carry  wide  effective 
powers  to  act  in  both  these  areas.  Where  suggestions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  are  prescribed  by  the  Minister, 
and  published  in  the  Alberta  Gazette,  they  acquire  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  enacted  in  a  statute.  As  to  equalization  orders 
issued  by  the  Equalization  Board,  they  are  final  and  binding  on 
all  municipalities  except  for  an  appeal  to  the  Alberta  Assessment 
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CHAPTER  II 


PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  EQUALIZATION 

Equalization  of  assessments  is  a  second  phase  operation 
in  the  preparation  of  a  tax  base  assessment.  In  the  assessment 
process  it  functions  as  a  rectifier  of  certain  faults  normally 
found  to  appear  in  the  basic  work  of  assessors.  As  a  part  of 
the  assessment  process,  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
principles  as  are  properly  applied  to  the  assessment  process. 

The  rules  as  they  apply  in  Alberta  may  be  stated  in  simple  terms. 

All  property  which  is  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation 
by  an  Act  of  the  Province,  and  not  specifically  exempted,  should 

be  assessed. 

Valuation  for  assessment  purposes  should  be  at  "fair 
actual  value.  "-1- 

The  application  of  these  rules  to  the  basic  work  of 
assessors  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here  but  their  relevance 
to  the  equalization  function  deserves  attention. 

Assessment  of  the  Entire  Tax  Base 

In  observance  of  the  first  rule  -  that  all  assessable 
property  should  be  assessed  -  the  equalization  authority  may 
find  a  number  of  factors  in  an  assessment  which  need  rectification. 
Differences  in  assessment  statutes  may  produce  differences  in 

^Statutes  of  Alberta,  i960  (c.5).  The  Assessment  Act,  i960, 

sec.  6. 
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the  shape  and  content  of  municipal  tax  bases.  For  example, 
in  the  past  the  provisions  regarding  assessment  of  industrial 
equipment  in  The  City  Act,  pertaining  to  city  assessments  and 
in  The  Assessment  Act,  pertaining  to  most  other  assessments, 
allowed  for  discrepancy  in  the  measurement  of  tax  bases  in  cities 
and  other  municipalities.  Even  among  assessors  working  under 
the  same  statute  (either  The  City  Act  or  The  Assessment  Act), 
local  economic  developments  and  practices  tend  to  render  every 
local  tax  base  into  something  different  and  distinctively  local. 
Different  interpretations  of  exemption  clauses,  local  policies 
regarding  social  and  commercial  or  industrial  activities,  and 
inherent  knowledge,  competence  and  facilities  of  local  assessment 
staffs  all  influence  the  determination  of  the  substance  of  the 
tax  base,  its  structure  and  content. 

Tax  base  differences  also  arise  from  local  tax  policies 
and  established  custom.  When  personal  property  was  assessable 
in  some  municipalities  there  were  municipalities  which  could 
have  passed  the  necessary  by-law  to  assess  and  tax  but  failed 
to  do  so,  for  their  own  reasons.  Even  where  the  by-law  was 
passed  some  municipalities  failed  to  engage  sufficient  staff 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  discovering,  recording,  and  evaluating 
all  assessable  personal  property  in  their  areas.  Since  the 
removal  of  personal  property,  as  such,  from  the  assessable  tax 
bases  of  municipalities  in  Alberta,  and  the  provision  of  other 
tax  and  license  powers  in  its  place,  some  of  the  discrepancies 
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have  disappeared,  but  not  all  by  any  means.  We  still  had  a 
considerable  area  of  doubt  about  what  was  assessable  as  real 
property,  as  such,  and  what  was  assessable  because  it  was 
excluded  from  the  general  exemption  on  personal  property. 

Many  municipalities  failed  to  use  the  entire  tax  base  that 
was  available  to  them;  either  deliberately  or  by  default  they 
confined  themselves  to  a  narrow  tax  base. 

Where  a  municipality  or  its  officer  is  at  fault  in 

allowing  a  part  of  the  tax  base  to  escape,  the  equalization 

authority  in  Alberta  has  no  obligation  to  attempt  to  correct 

the  situation;  but  knowledge  of  the  situation  is  Important 

to  the  equalization  authority  nevertheless,  for  depending  on 

the  purpose  for  equalizing,  the  authority  is  expected  to  recommend 

methods  of  adjusting  either  the  assessments  or  the  various 

formulae  used  in  distributing  provincial  tax  levies  and  provincial 

grants.  According  to  Donald  C.  Rowat,  in  some  parts  of  the 

United  States  the  equalization  authority  makes  extensive  use 

of  its  power  to  assess  properties  which  are  omitted  by  the 
o 

local  assessors.  It  is  doubtful  that  recourse  to  this  power 
would  add  any  appreciable  amount  to  assessed  tax  bases  in 
Alberta. 

Though  the  equalization  agency  is  not  responsible  for 

2  The  Nova  Scotia  Municipal  Bureau,  The  Reorganization  of 
Provincial-Municipal  Relations  in  Nova  Scotia,  A  Report  Prepared 
by  Donald  C.  Rowat  (Halifax:  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  Dalhousie 
University,  19U9),  P.  92. 
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correcting  a  local  tax  base,  it  would  feel  an  obligation  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  discrepancies  and  to  prevent 
any  levy  or  grant  which  might  accentuate  the  fault  and  result 
in  unintended  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  municipalities 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  an  equalization  for  purposes  of 
distributing  a  provincial  tax  levy  (e.g.,  the  levy  of  four 
mills  for  standard  hospital  services  or  the  thirty- two  mill 
levy  for  the  School  Foundation  Program  Fund),  the  equalization 
authority  might  consider  that  some  upward  adjustment  in  the 
tax  bases  of  municipalities  having  bases  shrunken  by  exemptions 
or  otherwise,  would  be  warranted  to  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  a  narrow  tax  base  was  being  assessed.  Sometimes  where 
equalization  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  fair  basis 
for  allocating  grants  and  where  according  to  the  formula  used, 
the  amount  of  grant  varies  inversely  with  the  tax  base,  a 
narrow  or  deficient  tax  base  would  tend  to  benefit  any  municipality 
possessing  same  at  the  expense  of  other  municipalities  whose 
tax  bases  are  wider  or  more  completely  assessed;  then  again, 
the  authority  may  deem  that  an  upward  corrective  adjustment 
of  the  tax  base  is  warranted.  Conversely,  where  a  grant  varies 
directly  with  the  size  of  the  tax  base,  as  some  highway  grants 
have  done,  the  upward  revision  of  a  narrow  tax  base  might  be 
warranted  to  alleviate  a  disadvantage  upon  those  municipalities 
having  such  assessments. 

In  the  matter  of  exempt  properties  also,  where  the  amount 
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of  such  exemption  is  disproportionately  large  in  some  municipalities 

compared  to  others,  and  depending  on  the  purpose  for  equalizing 

of  course,  some  adjustment  might  be  warranted.  Especially,  where 

municipalities  are  receiving  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  properties 

which  are  exempt,  the  assessed  tax  base  does  not  properly  indicate 

a  relative  revenue  capacity  unless  an  amount  representing  a 

quasi-assessment  on  the  exempt  property  is  added  to  the  tax  base 

assessment*  Certain  leased  provincial  Crown  Lands  and  some 

Government  of  Canada  properties  have  in  the  past  earned  revenues 

for  the  municipalities  in  which  they  were  situated.  Now  apparently, 

all  provincial  and  local  government  properties  will  be  gathered 

3 

into  the  tax  bases  for  revenue  and  equalization  purposes. 

Similarly,  where  a  municipality  is  enriched  by  non-property 
tax  revenues,  rental  revenues  and  licence  revenues,  it  has  become 
the  practice,  as  in  Saskatchewan  for  example,  to  add  to  the  tax 
base  an  amount  representing  the  amount  of  property  assessments 
which  would  yield  the  other  revenues. 

The  principle  of  assessment  of  the  entire  tax  base  applied 
to  the  equalization  function  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  assessed  tax  bases  of  municipalities  should  be  adjusted 
to  equate  their  respective  measurements  of  relative  wealth  by 

adding  to  the  narrow  or  incompletely  assessed  bases  such  values 

as  are  being  assessed  in  the  widest  and  most  completely  assessed 

tax  bases  and  by  adding  quasi  values  representing  other  revenue 

bases  not  assessable  in  the  property  tax  base. 

^Statutes  of  Alberta,  196l  (c.  5>3)  The  Municipal  and  Provincial 
Properties  Valuation  Act. 
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Fair  Actual  Value 

In  observance  of  the  second  rule  of  assessment  -  that 
assessed  values  should  be  at  "fair  actual  value"  -  the  equalization 
authorities  face  a  task  of  measuring  proportions  of  great 
complexity.  A  brief  digression  here  into  a  discussion  of 
fair  actual  value  assessments  is  necessary. 

A  digression  on  "fair  actual  value" 

Assessment  statutes  generally  and  the  Alberta  Statutes  in 
particular  require  that  properties  be  assessed  at  fair  actual  valued 
Through  a  long  history  of  assessing  values  of  properties  in  this 
province  and  els ewher e,  that  term  has  acquired  a  peculiar  but 
rational  and  workable  meaning.  Interpreted  literally  and  as 
it  might  be  understood  in  common  usage,  the  term  would  require 
cash  price  market  determinations  at  frequent  intervals.  Value 
is  exchangeability  and  only  in  market  price  determinations  are 
the  exchangeable  worths  of  properties  ascertained.  As  markets 
change  and  prices  fluctuate,  new  worths  are  exhibited .  Values, 
then,  are  constantly  changing.  But  values  for  assessment  purposes 
must  have  a  measure  of  stability^  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
move  erratically  with  market  prices.  At  least  stability  on 
a  year  by  year  basis  is  essential  to  a  measure  of  the  base  on 
which  annual  taxes  are  being  levied. 

The  often  quoted  observation  of  Chief  Justice  Rinfret  of 

^The  Assessment  Act,  I960,  sec.  6;  and  Revised  Statutes 
of  Alberta,  19^  (c.  \£)  /  The  City  Act,  sec.  (l) . 
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the  Quebec  Supreme  Court  in  which  he  points  to  value  conditions 
at  the  time  of  assessment  as  the  only  conditions  relevant  to 
any  assessment,  has  established  in  Canada  a  precept  in  fixing 
a  point  in  time  for  the  valuation  of  taxable  property.^  The 
assessor  may  disregard  the  fluctuating  habit  of  prices  if  he 
can  ascertain  value  from  market  price,  at  the  time  of  his 
assessment* 

A  second  precept  has  emerged  from  the  common  law  of  these 

matters  which  requires  that  no  assessment  be  at  a  rate  (value) 

6 

greater  than  actual  value.  Assessors  are  all  aware  that  there 
is  a  critical  weakness  in  any  attempt  of  theirs  to  defend  assess¬ 
ments  at  values  greater  than  those  actually  obtaining  at  a  given 
time.  Although  in  some  places  the  statutes  allow  rates  which  in 
fact  over-value  certain  assessable  properties,  this  could  not  be 
allowed  under  a  statute  requiring  “actual  value"  assessments. 
Property  owners,  reviewing  authorities  and  the  courts,  have 
found  over-valuations  unacceptable  in  general  assessment  practice. 

Under-valuations  have,  however,  been  accepted;  and  with 
the  requirement  that  assessments  be  related  to  market  prices, 
yet  not  rise  above  actual  market  values,  it  is  natural  that 
assessors  would  tend  to  under-value,  or  at  least  to  understate 
values,  in  the  rating  operation. 

5 Sun  Life  v.  City  of  Montreal  (19!?0),  2  D.  L.  R.,  p.7^5,  195>0. 

^ Roman  Catholic  Arch,  Corp.  of  St.  Boniface  v.  Town  of 
Transcona  (1917),  39  D.L.R.V  pTlUfr,'  1917V 
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Value  for  Assessment  Purposes.-  Mr.  H.  Carl  Goldenberg 
in  his  report  of  the  Commission  on  Municipal  Taxation  for  the 
city  of  Winnipeg  in  1958  refers  to  the  following  "recognized, 
assessment  principle." 

Property  assessment  must  be  based  on  a  level  of 
values  which  provides  a  reasonable  margin  between 
current  construction  costs  and  real  estate  sale  prices 
and  which  can  be  justified  over  a  period  of  years. ? 

Though  many  kinds  of  value  have  been  defined  for  various 

purposes  the  word  has  one  specific  meaning  in  common  usage  and 

that  is  the  meaning  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  word  when 

it  is  found  in  the  legislation,  unless  it  is  otherwise  prescribed* 

Most  commonly  the  word  signifies  value  in  exchange  as  that 

8  o 

concept  is  explained  by  Adam  Smith  and  Alfred  Marshall.'' 

The  worth  of  a  property  as  it  will  be  taken  in  exchange  for 

other  properties,  that  is,  exchangeable  worth  in  the  market 

at  one  time  and  one  place  is  the  "notion"  most  people  have 
10 

of  value.  It  is  this  same  exchangeable  worth  of  a  property 
which  must  be  appraised  for  assessment  value;  but  it  must  be 
viewed  as  having  some  stability  in  time,  A  mean  point  in  the 

?H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Municipal 
Taxation  (Winnipeg:  1958),  p.  29* 

O 

°Adam  Smith,  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  ed.  Edwin  Cannon 
(New  York  :  Random  House,  Inc,,  1937),  P*  28. 

9 Alfred  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics  (8th  Ed.jLondon: 
MacMillan  and  Co.  Ltd.,  193877  P.  6l~. 

10Mar shall ,  loc.  cit. 
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value  movements  during  a  reasonably  short  period  (logically 
the  same  as  the  length  of  the  tax  period  of  one  year)  appears 
to  be  the  precise  quantity  being  appraised  as  assessment  value. 

Aware  that  prices  rise  and  fall  and  differ  from  place 
to  place,  the  assessors  are  forced  to  establish  rates  at  a 
level  sufficiently  below  market  prices  at  the  time  of  assessment, 
to  allow  a  margin  in  which  prices  might  fluctuate  without 
falling  below  the  assessment  levels.  It  is  claimed  that  so 
long  as  value  rates  on  various  properties  remain  in  a  proportion 
of  market  price  which  is  uniform  for  all  classes  of  property, 
the  assessments  are  fair.  This,  then,  is  the  common  concept 
of  "fair  actual  value"  for  assessment  purposes.  It  has  been 
accepted,  tacitly,  by  property  owners  and  the  courts,  for  it 
provides  some  measure  of  comparability  between  assessments 
which  would  not  be  possible  with  current  market  price  assessments 
even  if  they  were  a  possibility. 

Value  Expressed  in  Assessment  Dollars.-  Though  the  use  of 
value  levels  below  current  market  prices  has  been  shown  to  have 
justification  for  the  sake  of  equity  and  efficiency,  the  selection 
of  a  level  at  which  to  establish  assessments  has  not  always  been 
rationally  explained.  In  some  of  the  statutes  the  under-valuation 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  fixed  proportion  of  current  price 
levels.  The  fixed  proportion  assessment  prescribed  by  statute 
or  otherwise,  however,  has  the  same  fault  as  the  assessment  at 
current  market  prices,  in  that  as  prices  move  and  the  assessment 
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remains  static  the  proportion  is  bound  to  change.  Even  if  all 
assessed  properties  were  experiencing  the  same  value  adjustments 
in  the  day-to-day  market  and  their  assessment  to  market  value 
ratios  remained  uniform,  the  ratio  would  be  departing  from  any 
prescribed  proportion.  These  departures  would  be  automatic 
and  ungovernable. 

Another  rationalization  of  the  under- valuation  practice 
produced  an  attempt  to  value  properties  as  of  a  base  year.  It 
would  be  said,  for  instance,  that  assessed  values  were  made  at 
values  which  existed  at  a  time,  say  the  year  19U2,  when  prices 
were  substantially  below  present  levels.  This  explanation 
provided  a  reason  for  the  apparent  under- valuation,  but  it 
violated  the  precept  of  present  value  assessments.  The  assessed 
values  must  relate  to  present  exchangeable  worths  at  the  time 
of  the  assessment,  not  in  some  past  base  period. 

A  third  and  more  acceptable  attempt  to  rationalize  the 
practice  of  understating  assessment  values  maintains  that  valuations 
are  made  as  of  the  date  of  assessment,  but  the  values  are  stated 
in  terms  of  a  dollar  of  some  past  date  when  prices  were  lower 
and  dollar  values  were  higher.  This  explanation  satisfies  the 
precepts  requiring  date  of  assessment  valuations  and  no  over¬ 
statement  of  values  while  accommodating  at  the  same  time  a  ratio 
of  assessment  to  market  which  varies  in  time.  However,  stability 
of  assessments  is  accepted  only  as  a  practical  necessity  though 
not  in  violence  to  considerations  of  maintaining  equity  between 
individual  property  assessments.  This  third  rationalization 
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points  up,  therefore,  a  need  for  continuous  revision  of  assess¬ 
ments  to  maintain  the  assessments,  stated  in  terms  of  a  constant 
dollar,  in  correct  relationship  to  the  changing  current  values 
of  different  classes  of  property.  Part  of  the  responsibility 

for  these  revisions  is  on  the  assessor;  the  other  part  is  on 

11 

the  equalization  authority. 

For  assessment  purposes  in  Alberta,  then,  “fair  actual 
value11  is  exchangeable  value  at  the  time  of  the  assessment; 
but  stated  in  terms  of  an  historical  dollar  of  greater  value 
than  the  current  dollar. 

Assessment  Valuation  in  Alberta 

The  appraisal  methods  used  for  assessment  valuation 
are  fundamentally  the  same  technique  as  are  used  for  other 
appraisal  purposes.  The  three  common  theories  of  value  - 
value  in  exchange,  value  in  use  and  the  cost  theory  of  value, 
are  all  relevant  to  this  special  kind  of  appraisal  though 
the  actual  procedures  are  specially  modified  for  the  work  of 
mass  appraising. 

Land,  meaning  real  property  in  the  legal  sense  and 

including  improvements,  is  evaluated  by  consideration  of  its 

location,  qualities  of  soil,  "any  profitable  use  which  may 

12 

reasonably  be  made  of  it,"  and  certain  other  factors. 

-^See  below.  Chapter  III  on  Responsible  Roles. 
^Assessment  Act,  i960,  sec.  23. 
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The  location  factor  serves  the  market  (exchange)  considerations, 
the  soil  quality  and  use  factors  serve  the  use  consideration  and 
the  other  factors  serve  mostly  the  cost  considerations.  No  concept 
of  value  in  any  of  the  market,  use,  or  cost  theories  may  be 
ignored  in  these  operations;  but  it  is  normal  procedure  to  stress 
certain  factors  above  others  in  appraisal  of  different  kinds 
of  property.  Farm  land  (exclusive  of  buildings  due  to  the 
exemption)  is  appraised  by  consideration  of  its  use  qualities 
in  particular.  Site  values  of  other  lands  are  appraised  by 
reference  to  market  determinations  most  generally.  Buildings 
and  other  improvements  are  appraised  by  a  technique  primarily 
based  on  costs  of  replacement.  All  valuations,  however,  are 
brought  to  exchangeable  worths  by  allowance  for  depreciation 
(from  a  cost  of  replacement  upper  limit  of  value)  and  by  adjustments 
for  market  appreciations  of  uses  which  may  "reasonably11  be  made. 

Thus  market  considerations,  in  assessment  as  in  other  appraisal 
work,  are  the  fundamental  determiners  of  value.  All  valuations 
must  be  resolved  ultimately  to  reflect  the  market  opinions. 

Farm  Lands.-  The  procedure  used  for  the  appraisal  of 
farm  lands  makes  use  of  quality  ratings  of  a  number  of  land 
characteristics.  Climactic  factors,  soil  depth,  soil  color, 
soil  texture,  soil  structure,  topography,  stoniness,  and 
miscellaneous  related  factors,  are  appraised  separately  in  the 
procedure  and  combined  into  a  final  quality  rating  for  all  lands 
considered  arable  (meaning  for  all  lands  which  the  assessor 
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judges  the  market  would  consider  arable).  The  composite  ratings 
are  converted  into  values  by  relating  them  (as  percentages  of 
best  quality)  to  a  prescribed  maximum  dollar  rate  for  the  area. 

All  non-arable  lands  are  classed  according  to  their  suitability 
for  other  uses  and  rated  at  prescribed  values  related  to  utility 
of  lands  for  pasture  and  hay  purposes.  The  total  value  of  arable 
acres  at  values  obtained  in  relating  them  to  the  maximum,  and 
non-arable  bush,  pasture,  hay,  and  waste  acres  at  their  estimated 
values  is  adjusted  for  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  location. 

The  total,  so  adjusted,  becomes  the  assessed  value. 

Buildings.-  Buildings  are  appraised  by  estimating  their 
cost  of  replacement  less  the  depreciation  caused  through 
use  or  aging  and  through  obsolescence  (changing  tastes,  technologies, 
and  economic  activities).  The  cost  figures  are  converted  to 
assessment  levels  by  the  use  of  conversion  tables  based  on  cost 
indexes  for  various  kinds  of  building  expenditures. 

Simplified  cost  estimating  using  prepared  cost  schedules 
of  various  types  of  construction,  classified  by  size,  quality 
and  class  of  building,  has  become  common  in  most  assessment 
jurisdictions.  In  Alberta  a  building  of  any  common  type  and 
size  may  be  assessed  by  classifying  it  according  to  the  schedules 
prepared  and  published  by  the  provincial  assessment  commissioner. 

The  schedules  provide  rates  of  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  construction 
stated  in  assessment  dollars.  For  example,  a  certain  building 
of  a  style  and  type  classed  in  the  building  schedule  having 
dimensions  of,  say,  fifty  feet  by  thirty  feet  and  a  mean  height 
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of  ten  feet,  will  be  rated  by  multiplying  its  "cubicity" 

(15,000  cubic  feet)  by  a  rate  determined  from  the  schedule. 

If  the  prescribed  rate  was,  say,  $0,30  (in  assessment  dollars) 
the  value  for  assessment  purposes,  before  depreciation,  would 
be  $U, 500,00.  The  assessor  must  reckon  the  amount  of  depreciation 
considering  the  present  age  and  condition  of  the  building  and 
the  state  of  the  local  market.  If  obsolescence  due  to  location 
or  style  or  otherwise  has  further  depreciated  values,  the 
assessor  must  apply  a  further  reduction  in  addition  to  the 
physical  deterioration  allowance. 

The  basic  rate  ($0.30  per  cubic  foot)  is  provided  in  the 
schedule  of  building  rates  compiled  for  the  use  of  assessors. 

It  is  stated  in  standard  assessment  dollars  and  no  conversion 
is  necessary  when  rates  are  taken  from  the  schedules.  If  the 
assessor  is  appraising  a  type  of  building  which  is  not  classified 
in  the  schedules  he  must  determine  the  cost  of  replacing  such 
a  building  either  at  current  prices  using  current  methods  and 
materials,  or  at  actual  prices  paid  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  then  he  must  convert  the  cost  figures  to  the 
prescribed  assessment  dollars  using  the  appropriate  conversion 
factors.  Depreciation  reductions  must  also  be  applied  in  this 
method. 

Sites.-  Site  values  of  non-farm  lands  are  appraised  by 
assessors  in  various  ways.  An  empirical  method  is  most  common. 

A  formula  is  constructed  to  relate  values  of  lands  in  assorted 
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uses  and  in  different  areas  according  to  logical  patterns  and 
concepts*  Such  formulae  are  generally  expressed  in  assessment 
dollars  so  that  no  conversion  is  necessary.  In  practice  this 
method  often  becomes  highly  arbitrary.  It  requires  frequent 
testing  by  reference  to  new  market  trends. 

Fair  Actual  Value  in  Equalization 

The  fair  actual  value  principle  of  assessment  may  be 
seen  to  be  relaxed  somewhat  in  application  to  the  equalization 
function  after  the  assessment  has  been  made.  A  general  principle 
in  less  definite  terms  replaces  the  demands  for  value  at  the 
date  of  assessment  and  rates  no  greater  than  market  price 
level.  In  equalization,  the  authority  is  required  to  compare 
the  '’returns"  on  assessments  in  all  municipalities  "for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  assessments  and  valuations  so  that  the 
assessments  and  valuations  of  all  rateable  lands  will  be  upon 
a  common  basis  and  fair  and  equitable  as  between  one  another,  ...' 

A  "common  basis"  of  valuations  and  "fair  and  equitable" 
relative  assessments  are  the  objects.  These  objects  are  related 
to  the  fair  actual  value  requirement  placed  on  the  assessor, 
but  they  are  not  as  definitive  in  concept  and  are  broader  in 
meaning. 

13statutes  of  Alberta,  19^7  (c.  6l)  The  Municipalities 
Assessment  and  Equalization  Act,  sec.  21  (2) ;  as  amended  by 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  1959  (c*  57)  sec.  6. 
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Common  Basis.-  The  common  basis  may  mean  very  little ; 
or  it  might  mean  complete  and  absolute  uniformity  of  methods 
and  standards.  The  term  "basis'1  almost  certainly  refers  to 
both  methods  of  evaluating  and  standards  of  value  which  might 
in  different  places  be  used  for  assessment  purposes. 

A  degree  of  uniformity  in  methods  and  standards  is 
perhaps  desirable  for  uniformity's  sake  itself.  Property 
oxfners  will  appreciate  standardization  of  the  system  of 
government  in  any  respect  and  particularly  as  it  affects 
taxation  procedures.  But  standardization  for  its  own  sake 
is  often  associated  with  other  less  desirable  effects  such 
as  increasing  bureaucracy,  decreasing  initiative  among  personnel 
and  some  loss  of  efficiency.  These  effects  and  their  counter¬ 
effects  on  equity  and  fairness  in  assessment  processes  have 
inhibited  rapid  movement  in  the  direction  of  centrally  prescribed 
uniform  procedures. 

There  is  another  reason  for  establishing  uniform  procedures, 
however,  and  in  response  to  this  other  need,  in  most  provinces 
and  states  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain, 
a  movement  toward  more  uniformity  of  assessment  practices  is 
occuring.  The  other  reason  for  standardization  is  that  under¬ 
standing  and  full  comprehension  of  assessments  requires  it. 

An  equalization  authority  must  have  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  character  of  the  various  tax  base  assessments. 

With  too  much  difference  between  assessments  the  task  of 
comprehending  them  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  them  is  virtually 
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an  impossible  one. 

Failures  of  reform  attempts  in  Britain  in  this  regard 
were  discussed  by  J.  R.  and  U.  K.  Hicks  and  C.E.V.  Leser  in  a 
paper  published  by  the  National  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social 
Research  in  19UU»^^  Although  the  tax  base  in  Britain  is  "annual 
value"  as  distinguished  from  our  capital  value,  the  problem  of 
uniformity  and  a  common  basis  there  is  almost  identical  with 
ours. 

Donald  C.  Rowat  in  19b9  discussed  the  need  for  uniformity 
of  methods  in  local  assessments  in  a  report  on  the  reorganization 
of  Provincial-Municipal  relations  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  points 
out  that  the  same  need  of  uniformity  for  the  same  equalization 
purpose  was  already  recognized  in  Great  Britain,  in  other 

19 

Canadian  provinces  and  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

In  Alberta,  the  growth  of  a  power  to  prescribe  methods, 
standards  and  procedures  for  assessors  has  followed  the  increasing 
needs  for  equalization.  The  common  basis  is  a  requirement  for 
equalization;  and  it  is  an  object  in  equalization  primarily 
because  it  is  required  for  rectification  of  other  faults  in 
assessments.  When  the  equalization  authority  has  obtained 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  structure  and  character  of  each 
tax  base  assessment,  it  can  then  proceed  to  deal  with  the  more 

3-^The  Problem  of  Valuation  for  Rating  (National  Institute 
of  Economic  and  Social  Research  Occasional  Papers,  No.  VII;  Cambridge 
Cambridge  University  Press,  ±9bb) • 

-*-■ ^Rowat,  Reorganization  Report,  p.  92 . 
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serious  faults  affecting  the  equity  and  fairness  of  assessments 
as  they  relate  to  one  another. 

Fair  and  Equitable  as  Between  One  Another.-  Individual 

assessments  within  a  municipality  and  total  assessments  of  each 

municipality  in  the  province  should  be  11  fair  and  equitable  as 

between  one  another..."-^  Insofar  as  this  rule  of  equalization 

may  be  applied  within  one  municipality,  it  is  a  reiteration  of 

the  demand  on  assessors  for  fair  actual  values  and  a  similar 

command  to  court  of  revision  review  authorities  that  no  assessment 

value  should  be  varied  on  appeal  if  it  is  in  a  fair  and  just 

proportion  with  the  value  at  which  other  property  in  the  municipality 
17 

is  assessed.  The  review  courts  and  the  equalization  authority 
here  depart  from  absolute  value  considerations  and  bear  entirely 
on  the  relative  fairness,  justice,  and  equity  of  each  individual 
assessment  as  compared  to  other  assessments  and  each  total 
municipal  assessment  (or  a  part  thereof)  as  compared  to  all  the 
assessments  in  the  province.  Their  attention  is  directed  to 
the  proportions  of  present  exchange  value  at  which  property  in 
general  is  being  assessed.  Any  adjustments  of  assessments  made 
under  this  rule  will  be  with  the  object  of  bringing  all  assessments 
to  a  level  which  in  each  place  represents  the  universal  proportion 
of  present  exchange  value,  obtaining  generally  throughout  the  province. 

^Assessment  and  Equalization  Act,  sec.  21  (2). 

-^Assessment  Act,  I960,  sec.  1| 2;  and  City  Act,  sec.  £10. 
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True,  actual,  exchangeable  value  remains  as  the  only 
standard  by  which  the  assessments  are  to  be  equalized.  Each 
individual  assessment,  each  class  of  assessments  and  each 
total  assessment  is  guaged  by  reference  to  the  true  exchange 
values  of  the  properties  they  represent  and  the  relationship 
of  assessed  values  to  true  exchange  values  in  each  case  must 
be  brought  to  the  uniform  ratio.  In  no  case  should  equalization 
attempt  to  equate  assessments  with  one  another  without  reference 
to  the  exchange  value  standard.  Where  exchange  values  of  similar 
properties  are  the  same  in  different  places,  the  equalized  assess¬ 
ments  will  be  the  samej  but  if  values  differ  on  the  same  kind 
of  property,  the  assessment  must  reflect  the  same  differences, 
proportionately . 

The  principle  of  assessment  at  fair  actual  value  as  it 
applies  to  the  equalization  function  is  this: 

Property  value  assessments  should  be  equated  to  a  level  which 

is  in  proportion  of  present  actual  exchange  values  of  properties, 

equal  for  all  assessments  in  the  province. 

I^True  as  an  adjective  modifying  value  in  this  paper  means 
legitimate  and  consistent  as  opposed  to  spurious  or  transient, 
and  it  also  means  value  expressed  in  current  money  rates. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  RESPONSIBLE  ROLES 

Accepting  as  given  the  statutorily  defined  rateable  tax 
base  and  the  partial  and  total  exclusions  from  the  tax  base, 
and  starting  from  the  end  of  statutory  provisions,  the  processes 
of  equalization  may  be  traced  through  the  roles  of  various 
principals  involved.  The  principal  actors  in  this  affair  are 
the  assessor,  the  director  of  standards,  the  review  authorities, 
and  the  equalization  authority.  Each  has  a  particular  function 
in  the  overall  assessment  process  and  in  either  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  way,  each  must  serve  the  objects  of  equalization. 

The  Role  of  a  Director  of  Standards 

A  common  basis  on  which  assessments  and  valuations  are 
to  be  constructed  is  offered  first  by  the  provisions  as  to  what 
must  be  assessed  and  at  what  value,  as  found  In  the  statutes. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  and  supplementary  to  than  but 
not  in  contradiction  of  them,  are  regulations  and  suggestions 
of  a  director  of  standards.  In  Alberta,  the  Assessment  Commissioner 
as  director  of  standards  has  prepared  various  recommendations, 
some  of  which  have  been  prescribed  for  use  under  either  The 
Assessment  Act  or  The  City  Act,  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  When  prescribed  in  this  manner  and  properly  gazetted, 
these  rules  become  mandatory  for  every  assessor  working  in  the 
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respective  fields.  The  purpose  of  such  rules  is  to  secure  general 
uniformity  in  assessments. 

The  rules  relate  to  all  aspects  of  assessment  work,  ranging 
from  general  words  of  advice  and  guidance  to  explicit  and  detailed 
instructions  for  the  measurement  of  buildings  and  estimation  of 
their  replacement  costs.  The  most  important  rules  issuing  from 
this  source  so  far  as  equalization  is  concerned  are  those  setting 
out  the  money  values  at  which  assessments  shall  be  stated.  These 
in  effect  prescribe  the  level  or  scale  of  valuation,  of  the  dollars 
to  be  used  in  stating  assessed  values.  Thus,  a  standard  of  value 
expression  is  obtained,  and  in  time  becomes  the  common  standard 
for  all  assessments  made  under  the  regulations.  In  Alberta, 
the  standard  is  now  in  use  in  all  municipalities  except  some 
cities.  This  standardization  of  the  assessment  dollar  should 
not  be  regarded  as  equalization  of  assessments  in  itself.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  equalize  assessments.  It  equates  the  kind 
of  dollar  used  in  all  assessments  so  that  all  assessment  values 
will  be  expressed  in  the  same  units,  thus  allowing  a  comparison 
of  the  current  values  of  different  properties  with  the  standard 
assessment  dollar  valuations  of  the  same  properties,  for  purposes 
of  equalization.  With  the  standard  assessment  dollar  a  certain 
kind  of  building  should  be  assessed  at  exactly  the  same  amount 
(before  obsolescence)  regardless  of  its  current  value,  wherever 
the  property  might  be  located  in  the  province.  The  ratio  of 
assessed  values  to  true  values  before  equalization  can  vary 
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freely  between  municipalities  in  the  province^  and  the  assessments 
in  various  parts  may  be  compared  by  reference  to  the  ratio  of 
assessed  values  to  true  values  in  different  places. 

The  Assessment  Commissioner  in  Alberta  publishes  a  manual 
containing  a  vast  assortment  of  schedules  and  rates  for  the  use 
of  assessors  In  these  schedules  the  Commissioner  describes 
certain  kinds  of  property  in  great  detail  and  in  effect  he  instructs 
every  assessor  to  assess  their  values  at  certain  prescribed 
figures*  Then  the  Commissioner  and  the  equalization  authority 
know,  that  whatever  the  market  value  of  these  properties  in  any 
location  in  which  they  might  be  found,  they  will  be  assessed  at 
the  same  figures.  It  will  be  known  that  in  areas  where  current 
values  are  higher  than  normal  for  the  province,  the  assessments 
will  be  low  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  province  generally.  In 
areas  where  the  current  values  are  low,  the  assessments  will  be 
high  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  province  generally.  In  effect, 
the  establishment  of  standard  values  prescribed  for  assessment 
purposes  probably  creates  some  inequality  in  assessment  levels 
that  would  not  be  found  if  the  assessors  were  left  free  to  select 
their  own  levels  of  assessment  values $  but  it  makes  it  possible 
to  compare  assessments  in  a  way  that  would  be  quite  impossible 
without  the  standard. 

•^Alberta  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Assessment 
Manual  (1959  First  ed.j  Edmonton:  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
1959). 
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Other  rules  made  by  the  Assessment  Commissioner  which 
contribute  to  the  equalization  effort  may  be  mentioned.  A 
suggestion  that  landscaping  improvements  to  land  be  assessed 
in  a  certain  way,  or  disregarded  entirely  in  assessment 
valuations  helps  to  standardize  the  construction  of  the  tax 
base.  Suggestions  as  to  reckoning  depreciation  losses  due  to 
physical  deterioration  and  obsolescence  also  assist  in  securing 
uniformity  in  the  work  of  different  assessment  personnel.  Not 
every  suggestion  that  is  made  is  made  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  more  uniformity  into  the  procedures  of  assessment  to 
the  end  that  better  equalization  may  be  possible^  but  along 
with  an  aim  of  encouraging  and  assisting  in  producing  better 
assessments  generally,  the  equalization  purpose  is  at  least 
the  dominant  purpose  and  aim  of  most  of  these  directives. 

The  Role  of  Assessors 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  assessors  to  discover,  record 

and  assess  all  rateable  property  in  their  municipalities.  A 

statutory  declaration  must  be  made  by  an  assessor,  covering 

every  assessment  completed,  declaring  that  all  assessable 

property  has  been  assessed  and  that  the  assessments  are  fair 
2 

and  just.  The  assessor  is  also  required  to  value  all  exempt 

property  so  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  tax  base  for  equal- 
3 

ization  purposes. 

2 Statutes  of  Alberta,  I960  (c.9),  The  Assessment  Act,  I960, 
sec.  2£. 

3 

Assessment  Act,  sec.  2U. 
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Where  assessment  values  are  tied  to  a  standard  as  in  Alberta, 
the  assessor  is  required  to  appraise  the  actual  values  of  all  rate¬ 
able  properties  and  for  assessment  purposes  express  these  values 
in  the  standard  prescribed.  The  assessor  is  not  required  to 
select  the  level  or  scale  of  value  of  his  assessment  dollars. 

The  dollar  unit  is  given  (in  rates  and  schedules  provided  by 
the  Commissioner)  and  the  assessor  is  bound  to  use  it.  If  the 
proportion  which  his  assessed  values  (in  standard  assessment 
dollars)  bear  to  true  current  values  in  the  area  is  not  the 
same  as  the  proportions  obtaining  in  other  areas  or  in  the 
province  generally,  this  need  not  concern  him.  He  must  be 
primarily  concerned  with  fairness  and  equity  within  his  own 
area  and  comparisons  with  other  tax  or  assessment  areas  are 
irrelevant  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

If  the  local  assessment  valuations  are  in  uniform 
proportion  of  true  value,  then  the  assessment  is  fair  and  just 
as  required  by  the  statutes;  and  this  would  be  the  case  so  long 
as  the  market  values  of  properties  in  his  area  are  in  the  same 
relationship  one  to  another  as  the  values  on  which  the  standard 
schedules  and  rates  were  drawn.  Usually,  however,  an  assessor 
finds  that  market  values  of  certain  kinds  of  property  in  his  area, 
or  perhaps  all  market  values  in  part  of  his  area,  are  somewhat 
out  of  line  with  the  standard  proportions  implicit  in  the  schedules 
and  rates.  Periodic  movements  of  values  of  certain  classes  of 
properties  or  of  values  in  certain  uses  or  areas  are  bound  to 
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occur  and  their  occurence  changes  the  relationship  of  the 
prescribed  rates  to  true  market  values  locally.  The  assessment 
values  are  fair  and  just,  only  as  they  coincide  with  the  true 
values  in  some  constant  proportion.  When  the  values  fail  to 
coincide  in  a  definite  proportion  seme  revision  of  assessments 
is  necessary  to  recover  the  fair  and  equitable  distribution. 

The  assessor  may  meet  this  situation  by  adjusting  certain 
assessments  downward  using  a  special  deduction  for  obsolescence 
or  location.  He  does  not  have  a  similar  device  for  making 
upward  adjustments  so  the  correction  in  his  hands  is  always 
carried  out  on  the  same  assessments  which  were  initially 
rendered  too  high. 

These  corrections  may  be  made  without  great  difficulty 
by  an  assessor  during  the  conduct  of  a  general  assessment. 
However,  when  the  situation  requiring  correction  does  not  arise 
or  become  known  to  the  assessor  until  some  later  date,  it  will 
be  too  late  for  him  to  make  revisions  on  his  own  authority- 
Then  he  must  appeal  to  a  superior  authority  for  an  order  to 
revise  certain  assessments  or  an  order  to  reassess  certain  groups 
of  property.  A  request  for  such  an  order  would  be  made  through 
his  council  or  the  Supervisor  of  Assessments  to  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  An  order  from  the  Minister  directing  him 
to  revise  or  reassess  would  be  transmitted  to  him  through  the 
same  channels. 

The  role  of  the  assessor  in  respect  to  equalization  has 
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two  aspects.  He  is  firstly  required  to  serve  the  equalization 
object  by  discovering,  recording  and  assessing  all  assessable 
property  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  doing  so  he  should  follow 
the  methods  and  procedures  and  use  the  standards  prescribed  for 
securing  the  desired  uniformity.  Secondly,  the  assessor  is 
responsible  for  applying  the  standards  and  methods  in  the  valuation 
procedures,  during  a  general  assessment  and  in  subsequent  revisions, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  and  to  maintain  assessments  which  remain 
fair  and  equitable  at  all  times. 

The  Roles  of  Review  Authorities 

Three  reviewing  authorities  function  in  the  assessment 
field  in  Alberta  and  each  to  some  extent  serves  the  general 
objectives  of  equalization.  The  review  authorities  -  the  local 
Court  of  Revision,  the  Assessment  Appeal  Board  and  the  Assessment 
Commissioner  -  are  primarily  responsible  for  other  matters  but 
each  has  an  opportunity  and  a  power  to  serve  the  objects  of 
equalization  in  the  course  of  their  primary  duties. 

The  Local  Court  of  Revision 

The  local  Court  of  Revision  hearing  complaints  from 
property  owners  regarding  assessments  made  against  them  is  in 
a  strategic  position  to  observe  inequities  in  the  overall 
assessment.  Though  its  own  power  to  change  assessments  is  strictly 
limited  to  those  assessments  under  complaint  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
fair  and  equitable  assessments,  and  though  it  has  no  equalization 
power,  it  does  by  custom  have  a  prestige  authority  enabling  it  to 
make  suggestions 
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to  an  assessor  or  to  a  municipal  council  which  could  result 
in  the  necessary  corrective  actions  being  taken.  Furthermore, 
in  its  performance  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  court  of  revision, 
this  body  serves  the  aims  of  equalization  rather  than  the  aims 
of  the  assessor  in  as  much  as  it  may  disregard  the  concept  of 
fair  actual  value  and  it  must  apply  in  its  place  the  equalization 
concept  of  value., .in  fair  and  just  proportion  with  the  values 
at  which  other  property  in  the  municipality  is  assessed. ^ 

The  Alberta  Assessment  Appeal  Board 

The  Alberta  Assessment  Appeal  Board  too  is  primarily 
concerned  with  hearing  complaints  and  appeals  and  deciding 
whether  individual  assessments  should  be  varied.  It  also 
tends  to  follow  the  fair  and  just  proportion  rule  in  its 
decisions.  In  this  it  follows  the  aims  of  equalization  in  the 
cases  brought  before  it.  The  Appeal  Board  though,  unlike  the 
court  of  revision,  has  power  to  take  effective  action  if  a  fault 
requiring  equalization  corrections  becomes  known  to  it.  While 
hearing  appeals  the  Board  may  order  that  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  assessment  of  a  municipality  be  quashed,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  the  assessment  is  so  inadjustable  or  inequitable 
that  substantial  justice  cannot  be  done  by  adjusting  such  individual 
assessments  as  are  then  on  appeal."*  It  can  order  that  a  new 

^Assessment  Act,  sec.  U2. 

5 Statutes  of  Alberta,  1957  (c.2).  The  Assessment  Appeal 
Board  Act,  sec.  l8. 
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assessment  be  made  in  place  of  the  parts  quashed.  This  power 
was  probably  not  intended  to  be  used  by  the  Board  in  pursuing 
equalization  of  assessments,  but  rather  in  pursuit  of  sound 
and  reasonable  assessments  where  existing  assessments  were 
so  unreasonable  and  erratic  as  to  permit  no  satisfactory  cure 
short  of  complete  reassessment. 

It  may  be  seen,  however,  that  a  situation  involving  sound 
and  reasonable  but  inequitable  assessments  might  easily  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  through  appeals  before  it,  and  the 
suggested  action  might  very  effectively  be  used.  It  is  more 
likely,  though,  that  the  Board  would  prefer  to  use  the  course 
of  suggesting  to  assessors  and  councils  that  they  institute 
the  corrective  measures.  As  a  final  resort  if  measures  which 
could  correct  such  a  situation  are  apparent  to  the  Board  and 
the  total  assessment  has  been  changed  by  the  action  of  either 
the  Appeal  Board  or  the  Equalization  Board  by  a  certain  minimum 
fraction  of  the  total  assessment,  the  Board  may  itself,  by  order, 
direct  that  the  requisite  changes  be  made.^ 

The  Assessment  Commissioner 

The  Assessment  Commissioner  has  a  review  function. 

Through  information  coming  to  him  from  his  inspectors,  from 
assessors,  councils,  or  other  authorities,  he  may  learn  of 
situations  requiring  rectification.  If  in  his  opinion  a  situation 

Appeal  Board  Act,  sec.  19. 
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exists  which  requires  a  substantial  rectification  to  bring  an 
assessment  into  conformity  with  the  law  or  to  make  it  fair  and 
equitable  in  either  a  general  or  a  particular  way,  he  may  recommend 
to  the  Minister  that  corrective  measures  be  taken J  The  Minister 
may  then  direct  a  reassessment  of  all  or  part  of  the  municipality 
in  which  the  fault  is  found. 

This  review  and  rectification  function  of  the  Assessment 
Commissioner  is  related  to  and  probably  arises  out  of  his  control 
of  methods,  standards  and  procedures  which  is  described  above.  The 
review  function  is  subsidiary  to  the  standardization  function. 

A  director  of  assessments  in  Alberta  has  sometimes  used  it  and  the 

O 

rectification  power  in  preference  to  equalization  adjustments.0 

The  Role  of  the  Equalization  Authority 

Though  it  is  true  that  assessors,  the  Assessment  Commissioner 
and  the  review  authorities  may  and  do  regard  the  objects  of  equal- 
ization  in  the  course  of  conducting  their  own  activities,  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  cannot  be  co-ordinated  satisfactorily 
without  some  specially  considered  guiding  policy.  The  Alberta 
Assessment  Equalization  Board  gives  the  required  leadership  in 

7 

Statutes  of  Alberta,  1957  (c.  6l)  The  Municipalities 
Assessment  and  Equalization  Act,  sec.  11. 

Q 

See  below  p.  lj.8 . 
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determining  how  assessments  may  be  brought  into  a  proportion 

of  true  value  that  is  unifom  throughout  the  province.  It 

studies  the  pattern  of  all  municipal  assessments  each  year 

in  an  effort  to  locate  inequalities  either  within  municipalities 

or  between  municipalities  and  may  take  decisive  action  on  its 

findings  by  adjusting  all  or  part  of  any  municipal  assessment 

to  bring  it  into  uniformity  with  all  other  assessments.  The 

Board  studies  property  values  in  all  parts  of  the  province 

noting  market  price  fluctuations  in  general  and  as  they  occur 

in  certain  local  areas  or  in  certain  kinds  of  property.  Appeals 

from  municipalities  against  inequities  which  may  exist  in  their 

shares  of  school  or  hospital  tax  requisitions  due  to  the  level 

of  their  assessments  relative  to  other  assessments  are  also 

9 

brought  to  the  Board  for  its  study. ' 

From  its  study  of  the  information  gained  from  these 
various  sources  and  including  its  own  direct  inquiries,  the 
Board  attempts  to  adjust  the  assessments  of  all  municipalities 
to  coincide  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  actual  values  of 
property  throughout  the  province.  This  is  the  problem  of  great 
complexity  which  faces  the  Board. 

The  True  Tax  Base^ 

The  true  values  of  all  rateable  properties  in  municipal 

^Assessment  and  Equalization  Act,  sec.  23. 

10ln  this  paper  the  term  true  tax  base  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  total  fund  of  wealth  which  is  assessable  and  taxable  in  any  tax 
or  assessment  area;  its  value  is  expressed  in  current  money  terms. 
It  is  the  tax  base  that  might  be  assessed  as  distinguished  from  the 
tax  base  that  in  fact  is  assessed  -  "the  assessed  tax  base." 
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tax  bases  in  the  province  represent  the  perfect  form  to  which 
all  assessment  valuations  must  be  matched  in  some  definite  proportion. 
Values  differ  widely  and  erratically  from  place  to  place,  depending 
on  various  economic  influences  and  the  workings  of  the  property 
markets.  The  market  for  property  is  affected  by  industrial  slumps, 
as  in  the  coal  industry,  and  by  resource  development  booms,  as  in 
the  oil  industry,  and  by  many  other  events.  Such  influences 
can  change  local  real  estate  prices  very  substantially  and  very 
quickly.  The  value  patterns  of  properties  show  differences  from 
place  to  place  and  variations  from  time  to  time..  Tracing  these 
patterns  for  the  whole  of  the  province  is  a  time-consuming  task 
and  must  admittedly  lag  somewhat  behind  the  actual  market  movements. 

The  method  usually  followed  by  equalization  authorities 
in  tracing  these  value  patterns  involves  extensive  appraisal 
of  sample  properties  located  throughout  the  area.  By  classifying 
all  rateable  property  as  to  kind  and  location,  an  exhaustive 
appraisal  procedure  can  in  time  produce  very  accurate  results. 

This  sampling  appraisal  program  supplemented  with  current  real 
estate  and  other  market  data  processed  by  statistical  means, 
produces  the  required  information  in  a  shorter  time  and  adds 
the  advantage  of  authenticity  and  volume  for  greater  accuracy. 

Still  quicker  results  can  be  obtained  by  adding  to  these  researches 
a  survey  of  value  indicators .  Some  of  the  indicators  used  for 
analysis  of  value  differences  and  movements  are:  population 
chang es,  population  area  indexes,  incomes  of  residents,  labour 
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force  and  employment  figures,  rental  rates,  composition  of  the 
tax  base  (residential,  commercial  and  industrial  components), 
velocity  of  real  estate  movements,  and  quality  of  local  services 
The  indicators  might  be  read  monthly  or  yearly  and  their  trends 
converted  to  value  projections  may  be  matched  to  appraisal  and 
statistical  data  of  respective  periods. 

Series  of  charts,  graphs  and  maps  might  be  constructed 
from  these  data  to  show:  (a)  the  static  condition  of  general 
values  at  a  point  in  time  mapped  by  municipal  boundaries,  or 
by  economic  areas;  (b)  the  static  relationship  of  particular 
values  among  various  classes  of  property  charted  by  municipal 
units  or  by  economic  areas;  (c)  the  dynamic  situation  showing 
general  value  trends  within  municipal  units  or  by  economic  areas 
and  (d)  the  dynamic  situation  showing  particular  value  trends 
changing  the  relationships  of  values  in  different  classes  of 
property  charted  by  municipal  or  economic  areas. 

All  this  is  necessary  merely  to  draw  the  pattern  of  true 

values  to  which  the  other  variable  quantity,  assessment  values, 

1 2 

is  to  be  related. 

11 

These  and  other  factors  are  appraised  m  a  study  of 
the  Alberta  Assessment  Equalization  Board  based  on  returns  made 
by  assessors  and  secretary-treasurers  of  municipalities.  The 
forms  for  the  returns  are  circulated  by  the  Equalization  Board 
specifically  for  this  purpose, 

12 

In  actual  practice  this  procedure  is  not  followed  as 
described  above  but  the  assessed  values  and  market  values  in 
each  municipality  are  studied  separately  and  related  one  to 
the  other  with  the  aim  of  equating  the  ratio  of  assessed  to 
market  values  to  a  standard  proportion,  one  assessment  base 
at  a  time. 
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The  Assessed  Tax  Base 

The  contents  and  assessed  valuations  of  all  municipal 
tax  bases  must  also  be  studied.  The  level  or  index  of  dollar 
values  used  in  the  original  work,  the  extent  of  allowances 
made  for  economic  factors  such  as  obsolescence  and  location, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  permitted  tax  base  is  being  exploited 
by  assessment  of  businesses,  franchises  and  various  improvements 
which  may  be  included  or  not  and  which  may  at  times  be  assessed 
at  only  partial  value,  must  be  determined.  When  the  tax  base 
assessment  is  known  absolutely  and  the  true  tax  base  is  evaluated 
relatively  then  the  two  can  be  compared.  No  satisfactory 
comparisons  can  be  made,  however,  until  both  quantities  are 
understood. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  structure  of  a  tax  base 
assessment,  the  three  elements  -  index  of  values,  extent  of 
allowances,  and  content  -  must  be  scrutinized.  The  index  of 
values  refers  to  the  level  of  the  dollar  rate  in  which  assessment 
values  are  expressed.  As  explained  above,  the  assessors  appraise 
value  at  the  time  of  assessment  but  may  express  these  values 
in  terns  of  an  historical  dollar  of  greater  worth  than  the  current 
dollar.  The  dollars  of  1936,  19l|2,  19k$,  1 9b9,  and  1950,  and 
75$  of  the  19^7  dollar  have  been  used  in  expressing  assessment 
valuations  in  Alberta  in  recent  years.  The  assessments  made  and 
expressed  in  these  various  denominations  were  presumably  based 
on  actual  current  values  at  the  time  of  assessment.  But  when 
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assessors  used  rates  and  schedules  constructed  on  old  index 
levels  they  sometimes  failed  to  allow  for  changing  relative 
values  to  the  date  of  assessment,  furthermore,  they  were 
sometimes  inconsistent  in  the  use  of  rates  and  may  have  applied 
the  rates  for  two  or  more  index  levels,  on  different  properties, 
in  a  single  municipality.  It  is  not  possible  to  rectify  these 
inconsistencies  by  adjustments  at  a  later  date,  but  knowledge 
of  their  existence  might  influence  the  equalization  authority 
In  any  action  it  might  take.1-5  Assuming  that  assessment  values 
were  at  fair  actual  value  at  the  time  of  the  assessment,  and 
that  all  values  in  any  tax  base  were  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
certain  index  consistently,  the  conversion  of  the  values  to 
a  base  index  should  allow  wide  comparisons  to  be  made.  With 
the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  rates  used  in  the  past  years, 
it  is  not  too  difficult  for  an  equalization  authority  to  convert 
an  entire  assessment  from  its  original  rate  or  index  to  the 
currently  applied  rate  for  the  comparison  purposes. 

The  extent  of  allowances  made  by  assessors  for  economic 
factors  affecting  values  at  the  time  of  assessment  should  also 
influence  the  decisions  as  to  equalization.  To  determine  properly 
the  extent  of  these  allowances  it  might  be  necessary  to  search 
in  the  original  assessment  cards  of  various  classes  of  property, 

-^Action  to  quash  an  entire  assessment  for  example  may 
be  taken  by  the  Minister  on  advice  from  the  Assessment  Commissioner 
or  by  the  Assessment  Appeal  Board.  (Assessment  and  Equalization 
Act,  sec.  12;  and  Appeal  Board  Act,  sec.  lb. 
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which  can  be  an  extremely  laborious  operation.  Satisfactory- 
information  on  this  subject  might  be  obtained  through  discussion 
with  the  assessors  personally  of  through  inquiries  by  mail. 

In  19!?6  the  Director  of  Assessments,  as  the  equalization 
authority,  determined  that  isolation  factors  inducing  obsolescence 
in  improvements  values  were  not  receiving  adequate  allowances 
by  assessors  in  rural  areas.  The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  issued  an  order  to  all 
rural  assessors  to  apply  uniform  reduction  allowances  in  all 
assessments  of  buildings  and  improvements  according  to  a  graded 
scale  relative  to  the  degree  of  isolation Although  such 
actions  are  seldom  taken  by  the  authority  the  arbitrary  measures 
are  nevertheless  attractive  to  equalization  authorities  seeking 
uniform  assessments. 

The  content  of  the  tax  base  assessment  varies  with  the 
extent  to  which  local  authorities  choose  to  exploit  the  tax  systems 
available  to  them.  Same  tax  methods  are  optional  and  by  enacting 
by-laws,  municipalities  may,  under  a  permissive  power,  levy 
rates  upon  businesses,  franchises,  drilling  operations,  mobile 
equipment,  and  mobile  homes.  Some  cities  still  have  power  to 
exclude  part  of  the  property  value  from  certain  improvement 
assessments.  The  details  of  what  part  of  a  tax  base  is  actually 
assessed  in  each  case  must  be  studied  by  the  equalization 
authority  in  its  operation  of  weighing  the  assessment.  Further¬ 
more  the  amount  of  property  excluded  from  the  tax  base  by  reason 

Albert a  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Ministerial 
Order  re  The  Assessment  Manual  19bU  (Edmonton:  Ihe  Alberta 
Gazette,  May  31st,  1956),  p.  9?h» 
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of  exemption  varies  between  different  municipalities,  and  though 
exempt  properties  may  not  be  liable  to  taxation,  same  do  contribute 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Such  facts  as  they  affect  a  municipality’s 
assessment  relative  to  other  municipalities’  assessments,  are 
essential  information  to  the  equalization  operation.  These  facts 
are  of  more  importance  in  equalization  for  some  purposes  as  for 
provincial  tax  levy  purposes,  than  for  others  such  as  road  grant 
purposes. 

Adjustments 

After  satisfactorily  weighing  the  assessed  tax  base  by 
detemining  its  content  and  the  character  of  its  rating,  the 
equalization  authority  must  adjust  the  assessment  to  place  it 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  true  tax  base  as  all  other  assessed 
tax  bases  are  to  their  true  tax  bases.  This  may  be  done  by  various 
means.  The  simplest  and  most  direct  corrective  measure  so  far  as 
the  equalization  authority  is  concerned  is  to  order  and  direct 
that  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  municipalities  be  adjusted  and 
that  the  adjustments  be  carried  to  each  individual  assessment  in  a 
prescribed  manner.  This  adjustment  of  the  entire  assessment 
by  an  amount  which  is  distributed  in  equal  proportions  onto 
every  individual  assessment  is  supposed  to  bring  all  assessments 
into  a  uniform  ratio  of  present  market  values.  The  method  is 
called  the  Uniform-ratio  method.  Though  simple  and  direct  in 
the  view  of  the  authority,  this  uniform  ratio  method  entails 
a  great  deal  of  labor  and  considerable  confusion  to  local  municipal 
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authorities.  It  would  only  be  used  where  the  equalization  was 
to  be  used  for  all  purposes,  including  the  local  tax  purpose, 
the  debt  limit  purpose,  and  grant  distribution  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  provincial  levy  purposes. 

An  alternative  method  of  effecting  the  required  adjustments 
is  simply  to  order  that  for  certain  purposes  the  total  assessment 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  by  the  equalization  authority. 

The  amounts  of  the  total  assessment  then  might  be  different 
amounts  as  equalized,  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
assessment  figure  is  being  used.  No  attempt  is  made  in  this 
method  to  bring  all  assessments  into  any  uniform  ratio  of 
market  values;  only  the  total  amount  of  assessment  is  adjusted, 
for  requisition  purposes,  to  obtain  the  desired  proper  ratio. 

The  method  is  called  the  variable  ratio  method.  The  variable 
ratio  method  of  adjusting  only  the  total  assessment  figure 
cannot  be  used  in  correcting  any  inequalities  within  one 

15> 

assessment  base  but  only  as  between  different  assessment  bases. 


-^Both  uniform  ratio  and  variable  ratio  methods  are  used 
in  other  provinces  and  states.  A  discussion  of  the  two  methods 
may  be  found  in:  Eugene  C.  Lee,  "State  Equalization  of  Local 
Assessments,"  National  Tax  Journal,  Vol,  VI,  No.  2  (June,  1953), 
pp0  180-83. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


HISTORY  MD  PURPOSES  OF  EQUALIZATION  IN  ALBERTA 
Local  Equalization  for  Purposes  of  Local  Levies 

School  Levies 

It  is  encouraging  to  a  student  of  human  and  political 
history  to  trace  the  efforts  of  past  generations  in  seeking 
justice.  In  local  government  tax  matters,  no  less  than  else¬ 
where,  the  highest  motives  of  local  administrators  sometimes 
may  be  observed,  as  in  their  handling  of  difficult  tax 
distribution  schemes#  Under  a  general  premise  of  a  tax  levy 
distribution  on  the  “ability  to  pay"  principle  it  has  frequently 
been  necessary  to  adopt  very  practical  means  of  assessment 
and  to  modify  procedures  and  adapt  them  to  many  special 
circumstances#  Adaptations  designed  for  an  equalization  purpose 
were  being  made  by  school  and  municipal  authorities  before 
1900  under  the  ordinances  respecting  school  taxation  within 
and  without  municipalities#  It  was  found  more  practical  and 
more  equitable,  for  instance,  where  a  school  district  was 
partly  within  and  partly  outside  a  municipality,  to  base  the 
school  tax  levy  for  the  whole  school  district  on  a  uniform 
assessment.  Municipal  assessors  therefore  sometimes  were  asked 
to  carry  their  assessments  outside  the  municipal  bounds  into 
the  adjoining  areas  encompassed  by  the  school  districts. 
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Such  practices  were  not  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
ordinances  of  the  day,  but  may  have  been  in  anticipation  of 
provisions  which  it  seemed  were  bound  to  come,  and  did  by  an 
amendment  of  1903.'*’ 

Other  amendments  were  made  at  other  times,  often  in  this 
pattern  in  which  the  amending  legislation  followed  after  the 
adoption  of  more  equitable  practices.  The  School  Assessment 
Ordinance  for  many  years  received  these  amendments.  In  time, 
the  levies  for  school  purposes  were  being  made  on  five  different 
kinds  of  tax  base,  depending  on  whether  the  school  districts 
were  located  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  rural  municipalities 
or  unorganized  territories  (improvement  districts).  In  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  rural  municipalities,  the  base  used  was 
that  defined  in  the  respective  municipal  statute  and  assessed 
by  the  municipality.  In  the  unorganized  territory,  the  base 
was  defined  by  the  School  Assessment  Act  and  the  assessment 
was  made  by  the  school  board.  There  was  equity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  school  tax  under  these  simple  arrangements  where  any 
school  district  was  located  entirely  within  one  municipality. 

But  where  a  school  district  was  partly  in  one  municipality  and 
partly  in  another  or  in  an  improvement  district,  there  was  a 
likelihood  of  inequity  due  to  differences  in  the  kinds  of  tax 

^Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories,  1901  (c.  30) 

The  School  Assessment  Ordinance,  sec.  89,  as  amended  by  c.  21, 
see.  6,  1903  Ordinances. 
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base  used  and  differences  in  the  levels  of  assessment.  The 
statutes  attempted  to  make  explicit  provision  for  any  possible 
combination  of  these  things.  Six  different  procedures  were 
described  and  special  tax  collection  and  enforcement  rules 

for  special  circumstances  were  accumulated  in  the  consolidating 

0  2 

act  of  1931. 

A  local  equalization  authority  was  provided  for  cases 
where  a  school  district  was  requisitioning  two  or  more 
municipalities  for  its  annual  budgetary  requirements  or  where 
a  secondary  consolidated  district  (rural  high  school  district) 
was  requisitioning  a  number  of  school  districts  for  its  require¬ 
ments.  The  first  provision  for  such  an  authority  was  in  respect 

3 

of  the  new  secondary  consolidated  districts  in  1921.  A  valuator 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  secondary  consolidated 
districts  to  make  a  valuation  of  assessable  properties  in  the 
school  districts  included  in  the  superimposed  consolidated 
district  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  requisitions  upon 
the  local  school  districts.  This  was  a  valuation  made  of 
assessable  properties ;  it  was  not  a  duplicating  assessment. 

^Statutes  of  Alberta,  1931  (c.  33)  The  School  Assessment 
Act, parts  I,  VI,  and  VII. 

O 

^School  Assessment  Ordinance,  sec.  90  a  (1)  (e);  as 
amended  in  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1921,  c.  U2,  sec.  U. 
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Its  purpose  was  purely  to  equalize  the  existing  assessments 
for  the  purpose  of  the  second  levy.  By  the  passage  of  the 
consolidating  School  Assessment  Act  of  1931,  these  provisions 
were  extended  to  local  school  districts  requisitioning  on  the 
assessments  of  various  municipalities.  The  valuator  was 
replaced  with  an  "Adjustment  Committee”  composed  of  one  person 
from  each  municipal  unit,  for  equalizing  within  a  local  school 
district.  In  the  rural  high  school  districts  (previously 
secondary  consolidated  districts)  the  rural  high  school  district 
board  itself  now  served  as  the  equalization  ccsnraittee.  In  the 
event  of  decisions  from  either  of  these  local  equalization 
authorities  being  appealed  further,  the  Alberta  Assessment 
Commission  was  to  review  the  cases  and  make  a  final  decision. 

By  an  amendment  of  1932  (Chapter  35)  the  authority 
charged  with  hearing  ordinary  appeals  from  decisions  of  courts 
of  revision  was  in  certain  cases  provided  with  power  to  adjust 
certain  assessments  downward  so  as  to  equalize  assessments  of 
different  municipalities  within  a  school  district. 

The  School  Assessment  Act  was  substantially  amended  after 
the  passage  of  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Assessment  of  Property 
Liable  to  Taxation  in  Towns,  Villages,  Municipal  Districts, 
Improvement  Districts  and  School  Districts”  in  1938  (Chapter  8l). 
In  effect,  the  new  "Assessment  Act”  covered  all  the  assessment 
provisions  formerly  set  out  in  the  various  local  government  acts 
separately  and  left,  so  far  as  the  School  Assessment  Act  was 
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concerned,  only  provisions  relating  to  special  tax  procedures 
and  the  equalization  provisions  described  above.  In  the 
revision  of  statutes  of  19l£  the  School  Assessment  Act  was 
renamed  the  School  Taxation  Act.  It  remained  in  force  until 
repeal  in  1932  and  until  that  date  continued  to  provide  for 
local  equalization  in  rural  districts  and  rural  high  school 
districts  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  consolidated  act  of 
1931. ^ 

In  19^2  with  repeal  of  the  School  Taxation  Act  there 
would  have  been  no  local  equalization  for  school  requisitions 
except  for  a  provision  which  was  added  to  the  Assessment  Act 
in  1930  (Chapter  7)  to  serve  the  needs.  The  provision  required 
that  the  requisition  of  school  boards  on  municipalities  should 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  value  amounts  which  would  be 
determined  and  ordered  by  the  Director  of  Assessments.  Thus 
where  assessments  in  different  municipalities  contributing  to 
any  one  requisitioning  authority  were  on  different  indexes 
of  value  (different  bases)  the  director  was  to  determine 
what  their  relative  assessments  should  be  "for  the  purpose 

t 

of  equitably  apportioning"  the  various  requisitions. 

%n  addition  to  the  equalization  locally,  the  levies  for 
school  between  1921  and  19k9  were  to  be  based  on  assessments 
as  equalized  provincially  for  the  purposes  of  the  provincial 
supplementary  Revenue  Tax,  and  The  Social  Services  Tax,  to  be 
described  below. 

^Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta  19U2  (c.  15>7)  The  Assessment 
Act,  sec.  7  J2) ;  as  amended  by  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1.930,  c.  7,  sec. 3. 
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This  provision  remained  intact  in  the  Assessment  Act  until 
1 959  though  the  responsibility  was  later  changed  to  the 
equalization  board  in  place  of  the  director.  It  was  not 
carried  forward  in  the  Assessment  Act  of  i960 5  only  the 
province-wide  equalization  for  school  levies  is  carried 
on  now. 

Hospital  District  Levies 

Another  interesting  variation  of  local  authorities 

performing  what  is  in  essence  an  equalization  operation  may 

be  seen  in  the  provisions  respecting  requisitions  upon 

municipalities  by  municipal  hospital  districts.  Since  1917 

when  separate  requisitioning  hospital  districts  were  first 

provided  for,  the  hospital  district  board  has  held  a  power 

to  decide  how  it3  total  requisition  should  be  allocated  among 

the  various  contributing  municipalities.^  In  the  initial 

plans  to  erect  a  municipal  hospital  district  the  provisional 

board  was  to  set  out  a  method  for  apportioning  the  capital 

and  operational  costs  among  the  contributors.  The  Board  of 

Public  Utility  Commissioners  on  appeal  could  vary  and  re-apporticn 

the  proposed  expenditures  "amongst  the  included  areas,  as 

7 

seems  to  it  equitable'.' 

^Statutes  of  Alberta,  1917  (c.5>)  The  Municipal  Hospitals 
Act,  sec.  11  (i):  also  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta  19#?  (c.  2l5~) 
sec.  11. 

^Municipal  Hospitals  Act,  sec.  lU:  also  R.S.^»  19  c.  2l6, 
secs.  281377  109  73),  110  (5)7 
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There  was  no  provision  requiring  that  the  apportionment 
be  based  on  the  relative  sizes  of  tax  bases  of  the  contributing 
municipalities.  Apparently  the  hospital  board  had  full  discret¬ 
ionary  power  to  set  the  requisitions  according  to  its  own  criteria 

8 

subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  by  municipalities. 

The  hospital  district  board  could  reapportion  its 
requisitions  each  year  and  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
could,  (on  appeal  by  twenty-five  rate  payers  in  an  area)  vary 
the  proportions  required  of  each  contributing  area.  However,  the 
levy  required  in  any  municipality  to  yield  the  amount  attributed 
to  it,  regardless  of  how  it  may  have  been  computed,  could  not 
be  in  excess  of  three  mills  on  the  assessed  valuations  or  three 
cents  an  acre  of  rateable  land  (depending  on  the  method  of  levy) . 

In  practice  it  became  common  to  allocate  the  requisition  upon 
the  municipalities  in  rough  proportion  of  their  assessments  but 
subject  to  other  considerations  such  as  populations,  proximity 
to  the  hospital  and  support  for  the  hospital  plan. 

An  amendment  to  the  Municipal  Hospitals  Act  in  1952 
provided  that  the  hospital  district  requisitions  were  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
total  (assessed  and  nominal  exempt)  values  set  out  in  the 

q 

certificates  of  assessments  provided  by  the  municipalities. 

O 

°The  Alberta  Taxation  Inquiry  Board  in  1935  found  no  clear 
mode  of  hospital  board  requisitions  in  its  study.  Alberta,  Report 
on  Provincial  and  Municipal  Taxation  (Edmonton:  King’s  Printer, 

1935)  ,  P. 

^Municipal  Hospitals  Act  (R.S.A.  19hZ) 9  c.  185,  sec.  75; 
as  amended  by  Statutes  of  Alberta  1952,  c.  60,  sec.  9. 
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In  1933  the  assessments  as  equalized  by  the  director  of 

assessments  became  the  amounts  which  the  municipalities 

would  have  to  certify  to  the  hospital  boards  for  requisition 
10 

purposes* 

Five  years  later  under  a  new  hospital  plan  it  became 
necessary  to  equalize  assessments  provincially  for  a 
provincial  levy  to  support  hospital  services 5  but  from  1917 
to  1933  the  only  equalization  performed  specifically  for 
hospital  levies  was  that  local  discretionary  apportionment 
by  the  hospital  board.  Furthermore  the  ability-to-pay 
principle  was  not  the  dominant  criterion  by  which  the  re¬ 
quisitions  were  apportioned.  The  principle  of  taxation  ±n 
relation  to  the  amount  of  benefit  received  (expected  actually) 
was  given  most  emphasis  in  the  initial  hospital  district 
organization  schemes.  Certain  industrial  areas  having  high 
assessments  of  lands  and  buildings,  on  appeal  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  could  have  the  areas  declared  excluded  from  the 
hospital  districts  and  thereby  relieved  of  the  hospital  levies. 
Personal  property  assessments  as  indicators  of  wealth  were 
never  included  in  the  certificates  of  assessments  of  municipalities 
on  which  hospital  district  boards  were  to  distribute  their 
requisitions.  Similarly  in  the  provincial  hospital  plan  of 
1938  the  provincial  tax  bears  only  on  land  and  buildings  and 
though  it  does  not  attempt  to  distribute  the  burden  in  relation 


^Assessment  Act,  (R.S.A.  19lj2),  sec.  7;  as  amended  by  Statutes 
of  Alberta,  1930,  c.7;  and  by  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1933, c.  8,  sec.  3. 
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to  benefits  it  does  confine  its  measurement  of  wealths  to 
real  property. 

Provincial  Equalization  for  Provincial  Purposes 

Over  the  years  since  local  and  provincial  taxes  were 
first  levied  on  property  in  Alberta,  a  variety  of  provincial 
levies  have  been  applied  to  that  base,  and  from  time  to  time 
it  became  necessary  to  attempt  to  equalize  in  various  ways. 

The  Educational  Tax 

The  Educational  Tax  Act, first  passed  in  1907  by  Chapter 
18,  provided  for  provincial  taxation  of  all  lands  not  contained 
in  an  organized  school  district,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
education  generally.  During  the  years  prior  to  1921,  this 
levy  was  made  at  certain  rates  per  acre  of  land  and  not  upon 
any  valuation.  Lands  or  persons  liable  to  the  tax  base  were 
assessed  for  rates  of  §0  to  per  acre,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  tenancy  enjoyed  by  the  occupant.  In  1921  the  act  was 
revised  substantially  and  re-enacted  in  Chapter  23  of  that 
year.  After  that  the  tax  was  to  be  levied  at  3  mills  on  the 
assessed  values  of  the  lands  which  were  liable  or  which  were 
occupied  by  persons  who  were  liable.  In  certain  cases,  the 
acreage  levies  continued  in  use  because  certain  lands  were  not 
being  assessed  for  other  tax  purposes.  No  assessments  were  made 
specially  for  this  tax.  The  tax  remained  on  all  lands  not 
otherwise  supporting  any  school  levy  until  its  repeal  in  19^U. 
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No  particular  attention  to  equalization  was  given  in 
respect  of  this  tax  due  to  the  fact  that  its  effect  was  felt 
only  in  remote  areas  and  where  assessed  values  were  very  low, 
or  where  the  arbitrary  acreage  rates,  which  were  also  very 
modest,  were  in  effect.  The  full  tax  amount  ranged  from  a 
minimum  of  23>  per  parcel  to  $1.20  or  $2.1*0  per  quarter 
section  under  the  acreage  rates  and  up  to  $3.00  per  thousand 
dollars  of  assessment  under  the  value  basis 

The  Wild  Lands  Tax 

The  Wild  Lands  Tax  Act  first  enacted  in  Chapter  3  of 
the  Statutes  of  Alberta  of  V)lk  at  once  exploited  value  of 
property  as  its  base.  The  property  liable  to  the  levy  was 
only  that  which  was  owned  by  private  persons  or  companies 
who  neither  occupied  it  for  bona  fide  farming  purposes  nor 
cultivated  it.  A  statutory  levy  of  1%  of  the  assessed  value 
was  applied  to  all  such  lands.  The  minimum  levy  was  $1.00 
and  there  were  no  acreage  rates.  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  was  to  make  the  levy  on  ’’actual  cash  value”  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  lands  exclusive  of  buildings  or  other  improvments. 

After  1919  when  the  municipal  districts  were  required 
to  use  assessed  value  tax  bases,  the  wild  lands  tax  in  municipal 

11 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  years  after 
1921  these  levies  on  assessed  values  also  were  in  fact  applied 
on  equalized  assessment  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  new  Assessment  Equalization  Board  appointed  under  the 
Supplementary  Revenue  Tax  Act  of  1918. 
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districts  was  henceforth  levied  and  collected  by  the  municipal 
districts  on  their  own  assessments#  In  the  improvement 
district  areas,  the  Minister  continued  to  levy  and  collect  on 
the  assessment  prepared  specifically  for  this  tax,  or  later, 
on  the  assessment  prepared  for  general  purposes.  Again,  no 
special  effort  was  made  to  equalize  assessments  for  this  levy 
though  the  tax:  base  used  for  it  was  kept  as  uniform  as  statutory 
definitions  could  do.  The  rate  of  levy  was  quite  substantial 
at  1$  (equal  to  10  mills)  but  as  much  of  the  land  was  in  remote 
areas  and  as  most  of  the  owners  were  absent  from  the  area  there 
were  relatively  few  complaints  about  the  distribution  of  this 
particular  burden#  Furthermore,  after  1921  the  equalizations 
for  purpose  of  the  supplementary  revenue  tax  effectively  served 
in  equalizing  most  of  the  assessments  involved# 

The  act  was  repealed  in  1936,  but  a  successor  to  it  - 
The  Wild  Lands  Tax  Act,  1938  -  reappeared  in  Chapter  12  of  the 
statutes  of  1938.  In  the  new  act  a  straight  acreage  levy  of 
20  per  acre  was  made.  No  assessed  values  were  used  and  no 
equalization  was  attempted.  This  act  too  finally  disappeared 
by  being  repealed  in  19h9  (Chapter  108). 

The  Supplementary  Revenue  Tax 

The  Supplementary  Revenue  Tax  Act  of  1918  (Chapter  6) 
did  more  to  advance  the  need  for  equalization  of  assessments  than 
any  previous  legislation.  This  new  tax  was  applied  on  all  lands 
in  both  rural  and  urban  municipalities  and  in  the  settled  areas 
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as  well  as  the  remote  and  unsettled.  The  rates  were  not  high 
at  1  mill  (2  mills  after  1920)  on  assessed  values  in  all  urban 
areas  and  at  l^/acre  in  the  rural  areas;  but  because  the  levy 
was  so  widely  applied  it  was  felt  that  deliberate  action  to 
equalize  the  burden  should  be  taken. 

Under  the  Act  of  1918  a  Supplementary  Revenue  Tax;  Commissioner 
was  appointed  to  administer  the  levy  and  to  adjust  the  acreage 
rates  where  it  seemed  that  they  were  inequitable. 

The  statute  required  that  each  municipality  levy  the 
rates.  In  the  case  of  urban  units  the  assessments  made  for 
general  purposes  were  to  be  used  for  the  supplementary  revenue 
tax  also.  It  was  required,  however,  for  the  sake  of  equity 
between  municipalities  that  none  of  the  special  or  local  exemp¬ 
tions  allowed  in  the  general  municipal  levies  should  be  allowed 
for  purposes  of  the  provinces  supplementary  revenue  tax. 

After  1919  all  municipal  land  taxes  were  required  to 
be  levied  on  assessed  values •  In  1920,  therefore,  the  supple¬ 
mentary  revenue  tax  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  urban  areas 
was  to  be  applied  on  the  assessed  values  of  land  rather  than 
by  an  acreage  rate.  Where  lands  were  not  assessed,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  leased  crown  lands,  the  old  acreage 
rates  would  continue.  The  rate  adjustments  could  not  be  used 
to  equalize  the  burden  under  the  new  valuation  method,  so  the 
tax  commissioner  was  given  the  power  to  increase  or  decrease 
assessments  of  rural  and  urban  mimic ipalities,  for  purposes  of 
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the  supplementary  revenue  tax.  This  process  was  referred  to 
in  the  amendment  act  of  1919  as  " equalization"  and  the  duty 
was  called  an  operation  of  "equalizing  assessments."  This 
was  the  first  use  of  these  terms  in  the  statutes  of  Alberta, 

Assessment  Equalization  Board,-  An  Assessment  Equalization 
Board  was  created  under  the  authority  of  an  amendment  of  1920, 

The  new  board  was  to  be  responsible  for  equalization  of  all  lands, 
except  those  held  under  certain  crown  leases,  in  both  rural 
and  urban  municipalities.  The  board  was  to  report  in  a  schedule, 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  in  January  of  1921,  the 
equalized  land  assessments  for  all  units.  These  equalizations 
were  to  be  made  again  five  years  later  in  January  of  1926  and 
every  five  years  thereafter  in  January.  No  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  board  was  permitted.  These  plans  to  give  only 
periodic  attention  to  equalization  with  no  appeal  from  orders 
were  to  prove  to  be  too  optimistic. 

In  all  rural  municipalities  the  equalized  assessment 

was  to  be  carried  to  the  assessment  roll  and  all  levies  were 

to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  it.  In  urban  areas,  however.  In 

certain  cases,  the  levies  could  be  based  on  the  original 

assessors’  valuations  at  a  rate  which  would  yield  the  required 

12 

sum  equal  to  two  mills  on  the  equalized  assessment. 

-^This  demonstrates  the  uniform  ratio  type  of  equalization 
order  In  the  case  of  rural  units  and  the  variable  ratio  type  in 
the  case  of  urban  units.  See  page^O  Ch.  Ill  above. 
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The  amendments  of  1921  to  the  Supplementary  Revenue  Tax 
Act  provided  the  Assessment  Equalization  Board  with  authority 
to  classify  land  for  purposes  of  its  equalizations  into  different 
classes  such  as  farm  lands,  subdivided  areas,  and  so  on,  and  to 
allocate  adjustments  in  any  assessment  to  different  classes  as 
it  deemed  necessary.  Such  differential  adjustments  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  assessment  rolls  of  municipalities  and  thereafter 
the  assessments  so  adjusted  would  be  the  basis  for  a3J  tax  levy 
purposes.  If  no  differential  adjustments  xsrere  made  in  an  urban 
assessment,  and  the  equalization  order  required  substantial 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  assessment,  the  assessor  (or 
secretary-treasurer)  could  use  the  original  assessments  with 
a  rate  of  levy  calculated  to  yield  the  amount  of  two  mills  on 
the  equalized  assessment.  In  these  special  cases  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  amend  the  rolls  in  confomance  with  the  orders 
of  the  board. 

Special  Legislation  in  1922.-  A  special  piece  of  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1922 .  Chapter  lU  of  the  Statutes  of  Alberta  of 
that  year  was  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Adjustment  of  Inequalities 
in  Assessments."  This  was  an  act  in  response  to  a  number  of 
complaints  of  serious  inequalities  in  the  assessment  in  rural 
areas  and  in  the  first  attempted  equalization  of  them.  It  was 
enacted  only  for  the  correction  of  faults  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  before  June  1st  of  1922  and  had  no 
application  in  regard  to  subsequent  assessments  or  equalizations. 
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Under  this  act  the  Assessment  Equalization  Board  could  review, 
confirm  or  alter  the  previously  fixed  equalized  assessments. 
Apparently  it  served  to  ease  the  most  serious  inequities 
existing  for  it  lapsed  after  that  date  and  was  not  re-enacted. 

It  also  served,  however,  to  show  that  appeals  from  equalization 
orders  might  sometimes  be  necessary  and  that  periodic  attention 
to  this  function  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  . 

Alberta  Assessment  Commission 

The  equalization  operations  under  the  Supplementary 
Revenue  Tax  Act  continued  to  serve  these  demands  for  a  number 
of  years j  though  how  well  they  were  served  we  cannot  know. 

Certainly  many  assessments  were  made  after  1922  and  a  general 
equalization  was  scheduled  for  1926  but  no  important  equalization 
problems  arose  to  stimulate  new  legislation.  Until  1929,  the 
tax  was  levied  and  the  assessments  used  were  those  equalized 
in  the  manner  established  in  1920,  1921,  and  1922. 

In  1929  a  new  body  was  established  to  perform  the 
equalization  tasks  under  "The  Alberta  Assessment  Commission 
Act.”  From  that  date  forward  the  equalization  function  was 
carried  by  the  new  Assessment  Commission  although  the  power 
was  not  taken  from  the  old  Assessment  Equalization  Board. 

However,  as  the  new  commission  became  a  more  or  less  permanent 
fixture  under  a  full  time  chairman  and  the  old  board  had  been 
a  short-lived  body  created  periodically  (at  five  year  intervals) 
it  was  natural  that  the  Commission  should  carry  on  in  this  function. 
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The  Social  Services  Tax 

In  1936  the  Supplementary  Revenue  Tax  Act  was  repealed 
and  replaced  with  a  Social  Services  Tax  Act  (Chapter  12). 

No  mention  of  equalizing  assessments  was  made  in  this  new  act$ 
but  none  was  necessary  for  the  assessments  used  were  those 
equalized,  by  the  assessment  commission*  The  levy  for  the  Social 
Services  Tax  was  to  be  three  mills  on  equalized  land  assessments 
and  again  the  urban  municipalities  were  allowed  to  use  the 
variable  ratio  method  while  rural  municipalities  until  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  19hJ|  (Chapter  28)  were  required  to  use  the  uniform  ratio 
method . 

The  Social  Services  Tax  Act  was  finally  repealed  in  19U7 
(Chapter  3h)  and  no  provincial  levies  were  applied  to  the  property 
tax  base  in  settled  areas  then  until  1957  under  The  Hospitalization 
Benefits  Act.  The  Educational  Tax  remained  in  the  unsettled 
areas  until  19$h» 

School  Grants 

Though  provincial  equalization  for  purposes  of  provincial 
tax  levies  may  not  have  been  a  critically  important  need  in  the 
whole  period  from  1918  onward,  the  other  major  need  for  equalizing 
assessments,  that  is,  to  serve  in  provincial  grant  distributions, 
also  had  a  bearing  on  the  problem.  After  1926  special  school 
grants  were  made  on  the  basis  of  this  indicator  of  relative  needs 
as  between  school  districts.  The  practice  was  begun  in  the  provincial 
grant  distribution  of  the  year  1926-27  under  provisions  of  The 
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School  Grants  Act  (Chapter  53,  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1922) 
as  amended  in  1926  by  Chapter  59  of  the  Statutes  of  that  year. 

The  special  grants  were  based  in  part  on  a  formula  relating 
relative  needs  to  the  equalized  assessments  in  school  districts 
as  established  for  purposes  of  the  supplementary  revenue  tax* 

For  the  school  grants  formula  it  was  necessary  to  further  equalize 
the  bases  by  adding  to  equalized  assessments  the  value  of  certain 
properties  not  always  assessed  in  all  school  districts*  This  grant 
allocation  need  for  equalization  has  been  with  us  ever  since  1926.-*-^ 
Prior  to  1926  the  grants  of  the  province  toward  education 
had  been  provided  on  flat  rates  per  pupil,  per  teacher  or  per 
classroom  bases.  The  amendment  to  the  School  Grants  Act  in  1926 
allowed  special  grants  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  older  types, 
to  school  units  in  low  assessment  areas ;  and  the  express  purpose 
of  the  special  grants  was  to  encourage  these  poorer  school  districts 
to  keep  their  schools  open  and  operating  for  the  full  term.  The 
amendment  provided  that  a  "special"  grant  of  twenty  cents  per 
teacher  per  teaching  day  could  be  paid  to  any  school  district 
whose  assessable  base  was  less  than  $75,000  but  more  than  $70,000. 
For  each  $5,000  by  which  the  assessed  base  fell  below  $70,000  an 
additional  twenty  cents  was  payable  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2 .80  per 


13 

'The  story  of  school  grants  and  the  various  11  equalization" 
formulae  used  in  their  calculation  is  the  subject  of  several 
theses  written  by  Alberta  students.  For  one  see:  Ivor  G.  Dent, 
"The  Evolution  of  School  Grants  in  Alberta,"  (unpublished  Master’s 
thesis.  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  1956). 
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teacher  per  teaching  day*  These  special  grants  were  the  first 
to  carry  an  equalizing  effect  in  helping  to  raise  school  standards 
in  the  poorer  areas  up  to  the  standards  obtaining  in  the  richer 
areas  of  the  province. 

Renewed  attention  to  equalization  of  school  services 
came  after  the  depression  and  the  second  World  War.  In  19h& 
the  "special 11  grant  feature  was  discarded  and  equalization 
became  a  major  objective  of  a  large  part  of  the  grant  scheme. 
Assessment  equalization  was  an  important  element  in  the  calculation 
of  equalization  grants.  The  relative  proportions  of  assessed 
tax  bases  were  used  as  indicators  of  relative  need  for  grant 
assistance.  Assessments  per  classroom,,  as  equalized  with  respect 
to  land  for  the  supplementary  revenue  tax,  were  the  standard 
measures  of  relative  wealth*  The  grants  were  also  calculated 
to  reflect  the  different  relative  costs  in  cities  and  towns, 
villages,  consolidated  districts  and  rural  districts  or  divisions. 
Thus  the  measure  of  relative  need  in  school  units  was  a  function 
of  both  relative  costs  per  each  kind  of  unit  and  the  relative 
wealth  per  unit. 

The  assessment  indicator  of  wealth  was  graduated  in 
$1,000  levels  below  certain  designated  minimums  of  average  per 
classroom  assessment.  For  each  $1,000  by  which  any  unit’s 
assessment  (average  per  classroom)  fell  below  the  designated 
minimum  for  the  respective  kind  of  unit,  a  certain  grant  was 
payable.  The  grant  rate  ranged  from  $9.00  (per  $1,000  of  assessment 
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deficiency )up  to  $16.00  (per  $1,000  of  assessment  deficiency) 
per  roan  per  year.  These  rates  and  the  formulae  remained 
relatively  unchanged  until  1952;  but  they  were  becoming 
less  effective  in  their  equalizing  effect  due  to  increasing 
wealth  in  all  areas  and  a  more  uniform  assessment  after 

In  l?5l  this  equalizing  feature  of  school  operating  grants 
was  strengthened  again  by  increasing  the  rates  of  grant  from 
the  $9.00  -  $16.00  range  to  a  range  of  $10.62  -  $18.88  and  again 
in  195k  to  a  range  of  $liu00  -  $23.00  per  classroom  annually 
per  $1,000  of  assessment  deficiency.  In  1955  a  new  equalization 
grant  was  added  by  providing  a  per  pupil  equalization  grant  in 
addition  to  the  classroom  equalization  grant.  The  same  scale 
of  relative  needs  (a  function  of  relative  costs  in  different 
kinds  of  school  units  and  relative  wealths  as  indicated  by 
average  per  classroom  assessments)  was  used  to  allocate  grants 
to  units  having  deficient  assessment  bases.  These  grant  rates 
were  also  differentiated  with  a  $2.00  per  pupil  annual  rate 
for  city,  town,  village  and  consolidated  districts,  and  a 
range  of  $3.00  to  $9.00  per  pupil  annual  rates  for  rural  districts 
and  divisions.  The  minimum  average  per  classroom  assessments 
designated  for  both  the  classroom  and  pupil  equalizing  fonnulae 
ranged  below  $130,000. 

The  non-equalizing  grants  were  also  increasing  and 
becoming  more  numerous.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta  in  1959  noted  with  concern  that  11  equalization  funds 


^Dent,  pp.  63-78 
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have  decreased  recently  in  proportion  to  total  operational 
grants  paid  in  Alberta,  until  in  1957-58  they  were  only 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  total.  In  some  isolated 
and  economically  poor  districts  however,  the  provincial 
grants  provided  well  over  ninety  per  cent  of  operating  funds. ^ 
Usually  these  poorest  districts  also  had  the  highest  school 
requisitions  on  the  property  tax  basej  so  equalization  grants 
were  not  accomplishing  all  that  might  be  hoped. 

Educational  Foundation  Program.-  1961  -  In  searching 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  widely  varying  property 
taxes  of  industries  and  other  property  owners  throughout 
the  province,  the  provincial  authorities  proposed  a  new 
scheme  of  school  financing  for  Alberta.  School  levies  in 
Alberta,  in  the  aggregate,  were  amounting  to  about  one-half 
of  all  property  taxes  levied  by  municipalities.  The  province 
proposed  to  levy  a  uniform  rate  against  all  tax  bases  and 
to  redistribute  the  proceeds  in  a  manner  calculated  to  provide 
revenues  for  a  basic  standard  of  school  services  in  all  areas. 
This  basic  level  of  school  services  is  called  "The  Foundation 
Program. '• 

^Alberta,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
in  Alberta  1959  (Edmonton:  The  Queen 1 s  Printer,  1959)  P.  275. 

^Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report  for 
1959.  (Edmonton,  1959). 
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Revenues  to  service  the  foundation  program  were  to  come 
from  two  sources*  A  uniform  thirty-two  mill  levy  on  all  municipal 
assessments  was  to  provide  approximately  one-half  of  the  required 
amount*  The  remainder  would  be  applied  by  the  provincial  government 
out  of  the  sources  previously  used  to  make  various  operational 
and  equalization  grants  to  school  boards.  Equalization  of  all 
municipal  assessments  would  be  required  for  the  application 
of  the  uniform  thirty-two  mill  levy. 

This  foundation  program  fund  levy  of  thirty-two  mills 
followed  an  earlier  levy  of  four  mills  made  since  1958  by  the 
province  for  hospital  services.  In  1961  and  afterward  all  local 
tax  base  assessments  must  be  equalized,  provincially,  for  these 
two  levies.  Though  the  problem  had  been  receiving  attention 
since  1958  for  the  purpose  of  the  four  mill  levy,  it  requires 
considerably  more  attention  now  with  a  total  levy  of  thirty-six 
mills  being  applied  through  the  entire  province.  Inequalities 
which  may  have  been  insignificant  under  four  mills  might  be 
quite  onerous  under  a  thirty-six  mill  rate.  The  importance 
of  province-wide  equalization  of  assessments  has  been  magnified 
many  times  by  the  new  scheme  involving  this  much  higher  rate 
of  levy. 

As  an  indication  of  the  magnified  importance  of  equalizing 
assessments  in  1961  as  compared  to  i960  we  may  observe  the  relative 
amounts  of  levy  in  these  two  years .  In  i960  the  total  equalized 
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assessment  of  lands  and  improvements  was  $1,567  million.  Four 
mills  levied  on  this  amount  requires  the  municipalities  to  pay 
approximately  $6,266,500  toward  the  hospital  scheme.  In  1961 
the  total  equalized  assessment  is  approximately  $1,655  million. 
Four  mills  on  this  for  the  hospital  levy  amounts  to  $6,620,200; 
but  the  new  thirty-two  mill  levy  calls  for  another  $52, 961,572 . 

In  terms  of  the  scale  of  levies  against  the  equalized  assessments, 
equalization  is  nine  times  more  important  in  1961  than  it  was 
in  i960. 

The  Provincial  Hospital  Tax  -  1958 

In  1958  a  new  hospitalization  plan  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Province  of  Alberta  under  an  act  "The  Alberta  Hospitalization 
Benefits  Act"  (Chapter  30).  This  plan  provided  for  a  levy  by 
the  province  against  all  municipally''  assessed  lands  and  buildings 
(all  real  property  assessments,  rural  and  urban,  and  in  cities 
assessed  under  the  City  Act  as  well  as  in  other  municipalities 
assessed  under  the  Assessment  Act) .  The  purpose  of  the  levy 
was  to  distribute  a  share  of  the  hospital  costs  broadly  through¬ 
out  the  province. 

While  imposing  a  new  provincial  levy  for  hospitals,  the 


^Alberta  Assessment  Equalization  Board,  Order  No,  59-60, 
May  9,  I960. 
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Equalization  Orders,  Nos.  3-6l  to  7-61, 
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province  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  relieve  the  municipalities 
of  all  their  responsibilities  for  the  costs  of  standard  ward 
service.  All  operating  and  capital  costs  within  the  defined 
area  of  approved  standard  ward  services  were  assumed  by  the 
province  and  later  shared  with  the  federal  government  under 
a  national  hospital  plan.  The  municipalities  were  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  approved  cost  area  except  for 
the  four  mill  levy  Imposed  by  the  province. 

Any  costs  in  excess  of  the  level  of  approved  standard 
ward  services  expense  could  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipalities  through  direct  requisitioning  by  hospital  boards 
of  hospital  districts  or  through  appropriations  to  cover  deficits 
of  municipally  owned  hospitals.  There  is  still  some  need  for 
local  equalization  of  assessments  in  municipalities  included 
in  any  hospital  district  which  requisitions  its  supporting  areas 
for  unapproved  costs. 

Miscellaneous  Provincial  Purposes 

From  time  to  time  the  assessment  totals  of  municipalities 
are  used  for  other  purposes.  Various  grants  such  as  the 
unconditional  grant  made  under  the  Municipal  Assistance  Act 
between  1951  and  1958  and  under  the  Municipalities  Assistance 
Act  since  1958,  and  certain  highway  grants  used  assessment  totals 
in  parts  of  their  calculations.  The  formula  of  the  Municipalities 
Assistance  grant  contains  an  equalization  factor.  Since  1958, 
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three-quarters  of  an  appropriated  fund  ($15,000,000)  has  been 
distributed  each  year  on  an  equalization  formula.  The  other 
one-quarter  is  distributed  as  a  straight  per  capita  grant. 

The  equalization  formula  uses  assessments,  population  per  township 
and  population  per  municipality  as  measures  of  relative  need. 

The  assessments  as  equalized  for  other  purposes  have  been  used 
in  these  calculations.  In  brief,  the  sparsity  of  population 
per  township  is  assumed  to  indicate  relative  need  for  assistance 
and  a  weighting  factor  of  four  is  assigned  for  a  density  of  fifty 
persons  or  less  per  township.  The  factor  decreases  by  one-half 
unit  for  each  additional  fifty  persons  per  township  to  a  minimum 
factor  of  one  (unity)  for  a  density  of  three  hundred  persons 
or  more  per  township.  The  wealth  factor  is  calculated  by 
computing  the  per  capita  assessments  for  each  municipality  and 
taking  the  difference  between  the  highest  per  capita  assessment 
and  the  per  capita  amount  of  each  municipality.  The  amount  of 
grant  for  each  municipality  is  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  wealth  factor  times  the  weighting  factor  times  the  total 
population  in  each  municipality  compared  to  the  products  for 
all  municipalities. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  METHOD  AND 
EVOLUTION  OF  THE  AUTHORITY 

The  methods  used  in  attempting  to  equalize  assessments 
have  changed  much  over  the  years.  A  study  of  these  methods 
appears  to  demonstrate  that  method  is  a  function  of  two  factors 
predominantly.  One  factor  is  of  course  the  purpose  for  which 
equalization  is  desired.  Equalization  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  fairly  a  supplementary  revenue  tax  of  two  mills 
might  not  be  suitable  for  a  purpose  such  as  for  equalization 
for  calculation  of  grants.  The  second  major  factor  affecting 
methods  must  be  recognized  as  an  administrative  one  related 
to  the  experience,  knowledge  and  individual  interests  of  the 
equalization  authorities • 

This  chapter  will  attempt  to  chart  the  methods  as  they 
have  changed  and  developed  since  1918  under  the  guidance  of  the 
half  dozen  dominant  personalities  who  during  the  period  have 
been  charged  with  the  equalization  responsibility. 

The  Supplementary  Revenue  Tax  Commissioner  1918-1919 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lamb  was  the  first  man  to  be  appointed 
Supplementary  Revenue  Tax  Commissioner,  He  was  given  a  heavy 
responsibility  of  levying  a  new  and  widely  distributed  tax.  He 
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held  an  authority  to  vary  the  rate  of  the  tax  by  an  adjustment 
of  the  acreage  rate.  As  tax  commissioner,  he  had  no  attendant 
responsibilities  respecting  other  tax  levies  or  assessments  in 
general:  any  reason  he  may  have  had  for  adjusting  the  rates  was 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  equitable  distribution 
of  this  one  levy  on  the  residents  of  the  province.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  tax  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  extensive  study 
of  the  allocation  effects,  but  nevertheless  appreciable  adjustments 
were  made. 

The  power  held  by  the  commissioner  in  equalizing  the 
burden  was  limited  to  reducing  the  1*0  acreage  rate  in  the  rural 
areas.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  for  1918  the  rates  were  reported  as  follows: 

*»  The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  Municipal  Districts  under 
the  Supplementary  Revenue  Act,  was  3.  27 0  per  acre. 

The  average  tax  under  the  Supplementary  Revenue  Tax  on  a 
quarter  section  within  a  Municipal  District,  was  $5.23. 11 

In  improvement  districts  for  the  same  year  the  rate  was  reported 

as  2.2l;0  per  acre  and  the  tax  on  a  quarter  section  as  $3*58. 

The  commissioner  had  reduced  from  U0  per  acre  to  rates  averaging 

3.270  in  the  more  settled  and  advanced  Municipal  Districts  and 

to  rates  averaging  2.2l;0  in  the  less  settled  and  less  advanced 

Improvement  Districts.  The  maximum  reduction  he  was  allowed 

to  make  was  to  a  20/acre  minimum. 

What  may  be  more  significant  than  what  was  accomplished, 
in  equalization  itself  was  what  was  learned  about  the  requirements 
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for  equalization.  Before  equalization  processes  could  function 
properly,  much  information  had  to  be  gathered  on  the  matters 
on  which  the  equalization  authority  was  to  base  its  decisions. 

The  matters  mentioned  in  the  statute  were  general  circumstances 
of  the  unit  affected,  and  stage  of  agricultural  and  other  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  unit.  The  commissioner  proceeded  with  the  assistance 
of  the  chief  wild  lands  assessor  and  his  staff  to 

"...gather  all  of  the  information  possible  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  land  in  the  different  sections  of  the  province,  as 
also  the  values  at  which  land  was  changing  hands.  This 
information  should  be  exceeding  valuable  in  connection  with 
any  equalization  of  land  values” 

The  final  establishment  of  the  "equalized1’  rates  by  the 
commissioner  was  an  extremely  simple  act.  He  simply  decided 
what  rate  should  be  levied  in  each  municipal  area  and  notified 
the  tax  levy  authority  in  each  area,  at  least  one  week  before 
the  levies  were  due  to  be  made. 

2 

The  Assessment  Equalization  Board  1920-1929 

Some  knowledge  of  what  information  was  necessary  for  any 
considerations  to  adjust  rates  or  assessments  was  passed  on  to 
the  new  board  when  it  assumed  responsibility  in  1920.  It  also 
acquired  a  power  to  demand  information  from  municipal  officials 
in  such  fom  and  detail,  as  it  might  prescribe.  The  wide  membership 

^Alberta  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Annual  Report 
for  1919  (Edmonton,  1919),  P.  6. 

^ See  appendix  A  for  Membership  of  the  Board. 
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of  the  new  board  provided  a  much  broader  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  Alberta  and  the  relative  capacities  in  various  areas  to  support 
a  tax  levy. 

With  assessments  of  property  values  now  in  use  almost 
entirely  in  both  urban  and  rural  units  and  with  most  assessments 
being  completed  quinquennially,  the  work  of  equalization  changed 
from  a  continuous  study  of  the  factors  annually  to  a  more  or  less 
five-year  periodic  program. 

A  factor  contributing  to  the  general  difficulty  of  adminis¬ 
trations  during  this  period  was  the  more  or  less  rapid  expansion 
of  the  general  economy  and  the  generally  uncertain  buoyancy  of  the 
local  economies  in  Alberta.  Where  economic  conditions  turned  bad, 
they  did  so  in  too  short  a  time  to  allow  adjustments  to  be  made 
when  the  adjustments  were  scheduled  on  a  five-year  period. 

The  stock  of  knowledge  of  things  other  than  economics, 
such  as  populations,  land  ownership  and  tenancies,  was  becoming 
more  complete  and  allowed  more  certain  judgments  to  be  applied. 

This,  with  the  improved  assessment  data,  provided  a  better  opportunity 
to  equalize  burdens  in  the  expanse  of  territory  on  which  the 
tax  was  being  applied. 

The  final  establishment  of  equalized  assessments  had  become 
more  involved  when  a  board  was  created  to  function  in  the  place 
where  one  man  fozmerly  had  operated.  Decisions  now  had  to  be 
arrived  at  after  discussion,  and  the  possibility  of  disagreement 
among  the  board  members  had  to  be  anticipated.  The  act  provided 
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that  a  majority  decision  of  the  membership  would  be  the  decision 
of  the  board,  and  no  appeals  from  this  decision  were  allowed. 

On  reaching  its  decisions  the  board  reported  directly  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  a  schedule  setting  out  the 
assessments  as  equalized  for  all  municipalities.  The  Minister 
and  other  officers  notified  the  municipalities  and  levied  the 
taxes.  It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Assessment  Equalization 
Board* s  tenure,  that  the  equalized  assessments  became  the  rateable 
assessments  for  all  property  tax  purposes. 

This  Board  may  be  remembered  most  for  its  courageous 
attempt  to  adjust  municipal  assessments  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  line.  Adjustments  of  as  much  as  fifty  percent  upward  and 
thirty  per  cent  downward  were  made.  Only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  number  of  assessments  in  1922  were  confirmed  as  initially 
set  by  the  assessors. 

The  Authority 

By  1928  it  was  becoming  evident  to  those  responsible 

for  local  property  tax  assessments  and  the  various  authorities 

responsible  for  appeals  from  local  courts  of  revision,  that 

permanent  offices  should  be  established,  to  study  assessment 

methods,  to  judge  the  work  of  assessors  and  to  equalize  assessments 
3 

broadly.  The  Alberta  Legislature  in  1929  passed  the  first 

^Alberta  Advisory  Committee  on  Taxation,  Report  on  Taxation 
(Edmonton,  1928),  pp.  71-75. 
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special  piece  of  legislation  directed  to  the  attention  of  all 
these  needs.  The  Alberta  Assessment  Commission  Act,  Chapter  I4.7 
of  the  1929  Alberta  Statutes,  provided  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  of  a  three  man  Alberta  Assessment 
Commission  with  a  full  time  chairman. 

This  step  was  obviously  meant  to  bring  all  responsibility 
for  assessment  practices  and  all  nature  of  assessment  reviews 
under  one  authority.  The  statement  of  jurisdictions  and  powers 
conferred  on  the  new  commission  is  the  act  covered  generally  all 
of  the  functions  of  hearing  and  deciding  appeals  from  assessment 
courts  of  revision,  establishing  equalized  assessments,  making 
assessments  in  certain  cases  and  making  recommendations  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  as  to  standards  and  methods  of 
assessment.  The  commission  was  also  empowered  to  make  its  own 
rules  and  prescribe  forms  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  commission ;  to  demand  information  from  municipalities 5  to 
order  any  person  to  appear  before  it;  to  appoint  other  persons 
to  make  inquiries  and  report  to  the  commission;  and  generally 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  civil  court  in  summoning  witnesses, 
compelling  them  to  give  evidence  and  produce  documents,  and 
administering  oaths.  An  additional  significant  power  conferred 
on  the  commission  was  the  power,  for  itself,  or  any  person 
it  authorized  to  make  an  inquiry,  to  enter  upon  and  inspect  any 
land  or  other  property.  This  surely  was  a  complete  and  sufficient 
authority  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  respecting  equalization. 
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The  function  was  further  safeguarded  now  by  a  right  of  appeal 
by  any  municipality  against  its  equalized  assessment,  which 
appeal  was  to  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners. 

The  assessments  of  all  municipalities  were  to  be  equalized 
every  three  years,  starting  with  1930.  Both  lands  and  assessable 
improvements  of  all  municipalities  came  under  the  equalization 
review.  In  respect  to  city,  town  and  village  assessments  in 
particular,  the  commission  was  directed  to 

"...take  into  consideration  the  area,  population  and  land  values, 
the  business  transacted  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality, 
the  equalized  assessments  of  municipal  or  improvement  districts 
contiguous  thereto  and  such  factors  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  should  be  considered  in  order  to  equalize  the 
bearing  of  the  supplementary  revenue  tax  upon  the  different 
classes  of  municipalities,.."^ 

Although  the  buildings  and  improvements  assessments  were  considered 
by  the  commission  they  were  not  subject  to  the  supplementary 
revenue  tax;  so  they  were  not  revised  for  equalization  purposes. 

The  equalized  land  assessments  became  the  assessment  roll  assessments 
for  all  purposes  including  general  municipal  and  school  taxation 
in  all  classes  of  municipalities.  The  assessments  of  all  parcels 
were  to  be  revised  by  the  assessors  in  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  the  commission  and  where  the  commission  deemed  it  proper,  the 
revisions  were  made  on  a  class  differential  basis,  that  is,  adjusting 
assessments  on  specified  land  classes  differently. 

All  of  these  provisions  and  authorities  may  be  traced 

^•Statutes  of  Alberta,  1929  (c.  U7)  The  Alberta  Assessment 
Commission  Act,  sec.  15  (l). 
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directly  from  the  attempts  of  prior  years  to  accomplish  the 
objects  sought  in  the  new  legislation.  No  important  power 
or  facility  was  lacking,  insofar  as  the  legislation  could 
have  provided  it;  and  indeed,  the  first  major  equalization 
was  apparently  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
1930  assessments  were  equalized  in  conformity  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act  and  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the 
commission.  Three  appeals  from  equalization  orders  were  carried 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  in  1931,  and  two 
were  later  withdrawn  while  the  third  was  dismissed. 

In  1933  another  equalization  review  should  have  followed, 
and  with  the  knowledge  gained  in  three  years  it  may  be  supposed 
that  better  judgment  could  have  been  brought  to  the  work,  and 
that  a  more  efficient  administration  could  have  been  ready  to 
handle  the  project.  However,  the  1933  assessment  was  not  completed 
so  in  19 3U,  the  act  was  amended  to  require  an  equalization  in 
193U  and  in  successive  three  year  periods  after  that. 

The  equalization  of  193U  assessments  resulted  in  appeals 
by  the  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary  and  the  towns  of  Ponoka 
and  Nanton.  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  orders  on  these 
appeals  held  that  none  should  be  allowed  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
none  of  the  cases  had  the  appellants  given  evidence  to  support 
any  contention  that  the  assessment  as  equalized  did  not  "bear  a 
fair  and  just  proportion  to  the  equalized  assessments  of  other 
municipalities..."  Mr.  W.D.  Spence,  the  chairman  of  the  Assessment 
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5 

Commission,  represented  the  Commission  at  these  hearings. 

The  Assessment  Commission  had  gained  three  years  of 

experience,  but  most  of  that  experience  was  concerned  with 

individual  appeals  from  assessments  established  by  courts  of 

revision.  Such  experience  may  contribute  little  knowledge 

of  the  facts  required  for  equalization,  and  the  hearing  and 

deciding  of  assessment  appeals  is  a  heavy  and  nan  onerous 

jurisdiction.”^1  Furthermore,  there  was  an  obvious  intention 

in  the  1929  act  to  establish  some  comprehensive  rules  and 

standards  for  assessors,  and  with  such,  the  second  major 

equalization  might  have  been  more  effective;  but  there  was 

not  in  fact  by  1933  any  substantial  body  of  prescribed  rules 

for  the  guidance  of  assessors  and  for  the  later  equalization 

of  their  work.  The  ministerial  power  of  prescribing  rules 

had  not  been  used  at  all  and  whatever  other  rules  of  guidance 

may  have  been  issued,  they  did  not  effectively  establish  standards 

or  methods  nor  did  they  effectively  secure  "a  general  uniform 

7 

basis  of  assessment...” 

Although  the  statutory  provisions  were  comprehensive 
and  specific  and  the  duty  imposed  a  reasonable  one,  the 

^Alberta  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  Orders  1 935 
(Nos.  755)4.,  7568,  7590,  and  7577). 

^A  remark  of  G.M.  Blackstock,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  in  19)4)4  when  that  board  was  the  Alberta 
Assessment  Commission. 

^As  was  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  recommendations  to 
the  Minister.  Assessment  Commission  Act,  sec.  12  (e). 
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administrative  organization  was  not  prepared  for  the  immense 
task  of  fulfilling  its  obligations  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
degree  that  was  intended. 

The  Method 

In  general,  the  method  employed  by  the  Alberta  Assessment 
Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  ¥.  D.  Spence  was  very 
similar  to  the  method  of  the  Assessment  Equalization  Board  which 
preceded  the  Commission.  It  relied  heavily  on  comparisons  of 
the  burden  of  the  supplementary  revenue  tax  and  other  property 
levies  upon  the  average  resident  in  each  municipality.  The 
amount  of  total  assessment  and  the  amount  of  land  assessment 
per  capita  in  each  area  was  calculated,  and  from  this  the  average 
rate  of  impact  of  the  supplementary  revenue  tax  was  found.  The 
rates  of  impact  in  comparable  municipalities  was  compared  to 
this  and  adjustments  made  to  equalize  the  amount  of  the  tax  per 
capita  in  similar  municipalities. 

It  was  not  possible  to  relate  the  rates  of  impact  in  rural 
areas,  however,  to  the  rates  in  urban  areas.  The  supplementary 
revenue  tax,  being  levied  on  lands  only,  fell  with  ten  times 
the  impact  in  rural  municipalities  as  compared  with  urban  types. 

An  appeal  lodged  by  the  town  of  Nanton  illustrates  this. 

In  1 935  the  new  equalized  land  assessment  in  the  town  of  Nanton 
wa3  shown  to  be  $16^,000,  which  amounted  to  $220  per  capita  and 
brought  a  supplementary  revenue  tax  of  forty-four  cents  per  capita 
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on  the  residents.  Comparing  the  rate  of  impact  in  Wanton  with 

other  towns  in  the  area,  the  Commission  was  able  to  defend  the 

equalized  assessment  successfully,  even  though  the  assessors  of 

Nanton  had  reduced  the  land  assessment  from  $179*U6U(in  1930,) 

to  only  $99*120  (in  1933).  When  the  tax  in  Nanton  and  other 

towns  of  the  area,  with  average  per  capita  rates  of  forty-four 

cents  to  forty-nine  cents  are  compared  with  the  taxes  in  municipal 

districts  contiguous  to  those  towns  and  having  average  per  capita 

supplementary  revenue  tax  rates  of  $!w20  to  $3.65,  it  is  obvious 

that  such  comparisons  were  of  rather  limited  value  in  equalizing 

the  burden  generally;  although  between  municipalities  of  the 

same  type  and  population  densities,  the  method  probably  served 

8 

quite  well. 

There  was  little  attempt  made  as  yet,  in  this  equalization 

process,  to  relate  assessments  to  actual  property  values.  In  fact 

the  assessments  on  rural  lands  as  yet  were  not  related  to  actual 

values  but  were  supposed  to  represent  the  hypothetical  raw  land 

values  and  in  fact  bore  little  comparison  with  actual  values. 

In  the  equalizations  some  use  was  made  of  value  indicators ,  however, 

at  least  in  rural  areas.  The  census  information  on  livestock 

populations  and  values  per  municipality,  on  crop  production  and 

on  land  use  in  each  area,  was  studied  and  correlated  in  a  rough 

9 

fashion  to  the  relative  assessment  figures.  No  intelligence  system 
8B.  P.  U.  C.,  Orders  1933. 

^Inspectors  reports  and  work  charts  (in  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs). 
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had  been  set  up  by  which  specific  data  for  equalization  purposes 
could  be  gathered. 

The  Directors  of  Assessments  1936  -  1967 

A  new  "act  to  amend  and  consolidate  The  Alberta  Assessment 
Commission  Act"  and  entitled  "The  Alberta  Municipal  Assessment 
Commission  Act"  was  passed  in  1936  (Chapter  63).  This  legislation 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Assessments  and  a 
staff  of  Inspectors  of  Assessments  and  assigned  certain  specific 
duties,  with  the  necessary  powers  to  accomplish  them,  to  the 
Director.  The  duties  with  which  the  Director  was  charged  were 
almost  identical  with  the  functions  which  had  previously  been 
given  as  powers  respecting  assessments  to  the  commission  in  1929* 
He  was  directed  to  (a)  hear  and  determine  on  assessment  appeals, 

(b)  establish  equalized  assessments  for  all  municipalities, 

(c)  make  certain  assessments,  and  (d)  "make  recommendations  to 
the  Minister  as  to  standards  and  methods  ...for  the  purpose  of 
securing  general  uniformity  in  assessments..."'**0  The  agglomeration 
of  all  assessment,  supervisory,  and  review  functions  into  one 
compendious  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the 
former  Assessment  Commission  Act  was  followed  in  the  new  act. 
However,  the  jurisdiction  was  split  by  assigning  the  immediate 
and  primary  duties  to  a  new  administrative  officer  and  giving 

Statutes  of  Alberta,  1936  (c.  63)  The  Alberta  Municipal 
Assessment  Commission  Act,  sec.  U. 
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to  the  commission  a  role  of  judicial  review  respecting  the  work 
of  the  new  officer,  the  Director  of  Assessments.  The  Alberta 
Assessment  Commission  was  to  receive  appeals  only  from  orders 
and  decisions  made  by  the  Director,  or  referred  to  it  by  the 
Director.  Its  work  would  involve  hearing  and  deciding  appeals 
from  (a)  assessments  made  by  the  Director,  (b)  assessment  appeals 
already  decided  or  referred  to  it  by  the  Director,  and  (c)  equalized 
assessments  made  by  the  Director. 

Some  flexibility  of  equalized  assessments  was  provided 
in  the  act  of  1 935  by  a  provision  allowing  the  Director  to 
review  assessments  as  equalized  in  any  year  except  the  first 
year  of  equalization  and  to  revise  the  equalized  assessments 
if  he  found  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 

In  1937  an  amendment  to  the  Alberta  Municipal  Assessment 
Commission  Act  (Chapter  5l  of  1937)  deferred  the  next  equalization 
from  1937  to  one  year  later  -  1938.  This  was  the  second  deferment 
since  1929. 

The  third  of  the  triennial  equalizations  was  due  to  be 
made  in  1938  and  the  new  act  directed  all  "returns"  respecting 
this  and  all  directions  pertaining  to  the  making  of  the  equalization 
to  the  new  Director  of  Assessments.  In  1936,  the  Director  had 
compiled  a  set  of  "Suggestions  for  Valuing  Various  Buildings  and 
Improvements"  and  published  the  set  in  a  small  booklet  for  the 

H Pursuant  to  a  provision  in  section  10  (2)  of  the  act, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  on  November  lU,  1935,  appointed 
the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  as  the  Alberta  Assessment 
Commission.  (O.C.  1312/35). 
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guidance  of  assessors.  Some  brief  suggestions  respecting  farm 
land  valuations  and  formal  instructions  to  rural  assessors  were 
issued,  meetings  of  assessors  were  held  to  establish  a  common 
scale  of  values,  and  some  field  supervision  was  given  by  the 
Director.  Such  preparations  would  certainly  ease  the  problem 

of  securing  uniformity  even  though  they  were  never  prescribed 

.  12 
nor  in  any  way  enforced  for  use  by  assessors.  The  assessments 

were  made,  sometimes  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  and 

sometimes  not,  and  the  equalization  of  1938  was  performed. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  appeals  from  equalizations  were  carried 

to  the  commission  but  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 

was  complaining  of  the  severe  load  it  was  carrying  with  two  to 

three  hundred  assessment  appeals  of  all  kinds  falling  to  it 
13 

for  decision. 

The  fourth  triennial  equalization  was  now  due  in  19Ul. 

It  was  preceded  in  1938  with  the  issuance  of  a  more  comprehensive 
but  still  permissive  set  of  instructions  to  rural  assessors. 

A  schedule  of  standard  soil  grades  with  suggested  ratings  for 
various  surface  conditions  and  for  location  was  offered  in  this 
guide  to  assessors.  For  urban  assessment  the  1936  booklet  was 


^■Address  by  J.W.  Judge,  Director  of  Assessments,  "Farm 
Land  Assessments  in  Alberta"  (19ii5). 

^In  1936  a  member  of  the  former  Assessment  Commission, 

Mr.  J.  J.  Duggan,  was  temporarily  added  to  the  board's  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  board  in  the  assessment  work. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  appeals  came  directly  from 
decisions  of  courts  of  revision  in  cities,  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  which  was  taken  from  the  director  by  an  amendment 
of  1937  (Chapter  9)  and  placed  with  the  commission. 
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recommended  as  the  guide.  The  buildings  and  improvements 
booklet  contained  rates  based  on  replacement  costs  of  buildings 
in  Bdmonton  in  1936,  and  the  guide  for  rural  assessment  contained 
rates  purported  to  be  the  "long  term  market"  per  acre  values 
for  land. 

These  guides  and  suggestions  to  assessors,  though  not 
prescribed  in  the  manner  which  was  available  under  the  act, 
did  much  to  bring  a  substantial  uniformity  into  the  work  of 
assessors*  They  contributed  to  the  work  of  equalizing 
the  assessments  in  191D-,  and  no  doubt  also  helped  to  raise  the 
standards  of  quality  in  assessment  work  generally. 

Five  appeals  by  municipalities  against  their  assessments 
as  equalized  by  the  Director  were  brought  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Utility  Commissioners  in  I9I4 0  and  I9I1I.  The  arguments 
brought  by  the  municipalities  to  the  cases  heard  by  the  board 
were  based  now  on  comparisons  of  assessment  valuations  and 
market  values  and  productive  capacities  of  lands  in  different 
municipalities*  This  was  proper  testimony  in  the  case  of  an 
equalization  question  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Utility  Commissioners.  Local  municipal  people  were 
apparently  accepting  the  fair  and  equitable  proportions  principle 
whereas  in  the  past  their  arguments  had  been  based  on  a  notion 
of  "fair"  tax  levies  and  often  upon  a  simple  objection  to  any 
adjustment  of  assessments  which  increased  their  individual 
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in  19143  and  19UU  the  Director  re-issued  his  schedules 
and  guides  in  new  form  with  greater  detail  and  more  suggestions. 

The  requirement  for  triennial  assessment  equalizations 
was  dropped  from  the  act  in  the  revised  statutes  of  19I4.2.  Equaliz¬ 
ations  thereafter  were  to  be  made  in  any  year  in  which  a  general 
assessment  was  completed  in  any  municipality.  A  general  assessment 
in  all  rural  municipalities  had  been  completed  in  1938  and  the 
next  province-wide  general  assessment  was  not  to  be  ordered 
until  1945*  However,  some  general  assessments  were  completed 
and  the  Director  proceeded  to  equalize  them. 

The  Director  was  taking  more  drastic  measures  in  these 
years  in  attempting  to  adjust  all  assessments  to  a  common  basis. 

His  small  staff  of  assessors  was  gaining  experience  in  the  field 
work  and  his  inspectors  were  gathering  much  information  about 
assessment  practices  in  the  province’s  municipalities.  With 
the  new  experience  and  improved  information  the  Director  was 
able  to  take  a  firmer  hand  in  equalization.  However,  he  found 
substantial  opposition  to  his  moves  to  adjust  rural  land  assess¬ 
ments  upward  or  to  maintain  them  at  levels  obtained  under  his 
suggested  guides.  He  felt  that  his  support  of  the  land  value 
levels  was  necessary,  due  to  the  practice  in  depression  areas 
of  assessing  lands  at  relatively  low  rates. 

Seven  appeals  against  equalized  assessment  were  carried 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  in  19U7 

1)4The  board  received  equalization  appeals  after  19U&  in  its 
own  right,  the  appointment  as  Alberta  Assessment  Commission  having 
been  rescinded  in  19U6  and  a  new  commission  appointed.  (O.C.  356  -  I46, 
February  19,  19U6,  rescinding  O.C.  1312  -  35  and  appointing  James  M. 
Forbes,  Alexander  R.  Soutter,  and  Walter  M.  Crocket,  K.C.,  to  the 
Commission . ) 
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Six  were  from  Municipal  Districts  and  only  one  was  from  an  urban 
municipality,  the  City  of  Lethbridge.  In  its  decisions  the 
board  allowed  five  of  the  appeals  and  dismissed  two.  It  gave 
reductions  of  five  percent  overall  to  be  allocated  on  unsubdivided 
farm  lands  where  appeals  were  allowed. 

The  Administration  of  1935-191+7 

The  first  Director  of  Assessments  under  the  Alberta  Municipal 
Assessment  Commission  Act  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Judge.  Under  his  influence, 
the  method  of  equalizing  assessments  progressed  out  of  the  primitive 
stage  of  comparing  the  tax  impacts  in  various  areas  to  a  more 
definite  equalization  of  assessments  to  real  values  of  property ► 
After  1936-37  when  the  large  school  units.  School  Divisions, 
were  established,  the  need  for  local  and  regional  equalization 
became  more  intense  and  broad  comparisons  of  assessments  became 
necessary.  The  needs  indicated  that  intensive  efforts  to 
standardize  assessment  practices  and  the  adoption  of  a  common  basis 
throughout  all  assessment  areas  must  precede  any  substantial 
equalizations.  The  passage  of  The  Assessment  Act  in  1938  and  the 
provision  of  new  assessment  precepts,  uniform  in  all  assessment 
areas  (except  cities)  enabled  the  director  to  proceed  with  other 
guidances  and  regulations  toward  the  end  of  securing  a  common 
basis. 

The  one  area  of  activity  which  in  retrospect  may  be 
seen  to  characterize  the  tenure  of  J.W.  Judge  in  the  office  of 
director  and  equalization  authority,  is  that  of  developing  a 
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body  of  rules,  guides  and  regulations  for  assessors,  conveying 
these  rules  to  assessors  and  obtaining  their  acceptance  and 
use  by  assessors. 

This  development  of  rules,  and  the  acceptance  of  uniform 
procedures  and  standards  was  accomplished  through  persuasion 
and  demonstration  rather  than  by  direction  and  regulation* 

Mr.  Judge  used  meetings  of  the  private  assessors  to  do  many  of 
these  things.  He  encouraged  discussion  among  assessors  of  the 
practices  in  assessment  work  and  got  from  them  sufficient  inform¬ 
ation  to  draft  some  rules  of  procedure  and  some  standards  for 
valuing.  He  used  his  limited  staff  of  inspectors  to  observe 
the  methods  in  practice  and  to  carry  the  suggested  improvements 
into  the  field.  The  instructions  and  guides  issued  in  printed 
booklets  and  the  assistance  carried  orally  to  assessors  by 
himself  and  his  inspectors  in  the  early  years  (before  19U2) 
were  largely  drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  assessors  themselves. 
The  1936  booklet,  “Suggestions  for  Valuing  Various  Buildings 
and  Improvements,11  contained  information  gathered  from  assessors 
in  the  first  place,  but  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  simple  and 
practical  “general  guide."  By  19bZ  the  director  had  developed 
a  strong  but  small  staff  of  trained  and  experienced  inspectors 
and  he  had  built  a  stock  of  information  relative  to  assessment 
and  value  which  prepared  him  to  take  direct  leadership  in 
assessment  practices.  So  far  as  the  assessment  and  valuation 
of  rural  lands  was  concerned,  he  had  now  the  benefit  of  a  series 
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of  soils  and  economics  studies  done  by  provincial  and  federal 
departments  of  agriculture.  These  studies  formed  the  basis 
of  the  farm  land  procedure  designed  in  19UU  and  put  to  a  test 
in  the  municipalities  comprising  the  Athabasca  School  Division 
in  that  year.  On  the  strength  of  the  success  of  the  new  method 
used  in  1914;,  it  was  recommended  for  all  the  assessments  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  general  assessment  of  19 45 • 

The  director  was  not  yet  prescribing  a  level  of  value  and 
assessors  were  free  to  vary  the  values  as  set  out  in  his  schedules  * 
However,  by  relating  the  value  scales  used  by  assessors  in  the 
actual  determination  of  assessed  values  to  the  value  scales  as 
per  the  schedules,  it  was  now  possible  to  compare  assessments  with 
seme  degree  of  validity.  A  common  basis  was  now  appearing  and 
with  progress  in  bringing  all  assessments  under  the  recommended 
schedules,  using  standard  forms  for  recording  assessments,  and 
reporting  fully  to  the  director,  the  basis  was  becoming  valuable 
as  a  tool  in  equalizations. 

Final  equalization  orders  were  prepared  after  studies  of 
returns  of  the  assessors  were  projected  on  maps  and  considered 
in  the  light  of  taxes,  populations,  and  other  census  data.  This 
was  in  essence  an  assessor's  approach  to  equalization.  If  it  had 
a  serious  weakness,  it  must  be  in  the  fact  that  assessments  were 
being  compared  to  one  another  with  perhaps  too  little  consideration 
given  for  the  ratios  to  true  value.  The  comparison  of  assessments 
might  have  been  superficial  with  too  little  regard  for  comparisons 
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of  the  true  tax  bases  underlying  the  assessed  tax  bases. 

The  Administration  of  19U7  -  195>2  , 

In  19^4-7  Mr.  Judge  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Director 
of  Assessments  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Forbes.  There  were  no  province-wide 
general  assessments  carried  out  during  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Forbes 
and  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  methods  is  affected 
by  this  fact.  His  duties  as  director  and  equalization  authority 
were  in  many  respects  secondary  to  his  functions  as  Chairman  of 
the  Alberta  Assessment  Commission. 

As  the  function  of  the  commission  during  these  years  was 
exclusively  judicial  in  nature,  hearing  and  deciding  appeals  on 
assessments  carried  to  the  commission  after  decisions  by  courts 
of  revision,  it  was  logical  for  Mr.  Forbes  to  approach  the 
equalization  function  with  the  same  attitude.  He  accepted  the 
equalizations  made  by  the  previous  director  and  relied  on  specific 
complaints  from  municipalities  to  bring  inequities  in  their 
pattern  of  requisitions  to  his  attention.  The  staff  of  inspectors 
was  employed  in  investigating  such  complaints  and  advising 
him  as  to  corrections  which  might  be  made  to  alleviate  unfair 
situations  in  the  assessments  as  equalized. 

If  any  name  might  be  applied  to  the  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Forbes  as  equalization  authority,  it  might  be  called  the 
method  of  judicial  review.  Such  a  method  has  certain  advantages. 

The  authority,  acting  judicially  in  review  of  existing  situations 
which  it  had  had  no  official  responsibility  for  creating,  may  invest 
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this  function  with  a  more  detached  and  objective  point  of  view. 

The  contradiction  of  this  advantage  may  also  be  true.  The 
detached  and  objective  judicial  attitude  does  not  contribute 
new  ideas  and  concepts.  It  relies  on  contesting  parties  to 
raise  new  theories  for  it  to  evaluate  and  therefore  it  requires 
a  strong  contest  between  powerful  and  well-equipped  advocates 
of  different  concepts.  Such  contests  may  have  developed  in 
cases  brought  on  appeal  to  the  Alberta  Assessment  Commission 
or  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  but  not  in  the 
original  complaints  brought  to  the  initial  equalizing  authority. 

The  Director  of  Assessments,  as  equalization  authority, 
had  little  opportunity  to  advance  the  theory  or  method  of  equalization 
in  the  years  between  general  assessments.  Mr.  Forbes  held  tenure 
during  such  a  period. 

The  Administration  of  1952  -  1957 

The  year  1952  brought  a  change  in  the  incumbency  of  the 
office  of  Director.  Mr.  J.B.  Laidlaw  succeeded  Mr.  Forbes  in 
this  office  and  as  the  equalization  authority.  Mr.  Laidlaw  did 
not,  however,  undertake  the  additional  role  as  a  member  of  the 
Alberta  Assessment  Commission.  His  activity  therefore  was  confined 
to  the  area  of  equalization  -  before  the  fact  in  his  role  of 
establishing  rules  and  regulations,  and  after  the  fact  in  securing 
equalized  assessments.  In  filling  this  position  having  dual 
roles,  he  was  inclined,  as  was  Mr.  Judge,  to  give  greatest  attention 
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to  the  securing  of  a  common  basis  by  recommending  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  give  lesser  attention  to  equalization  of 
assessments  after  the  assessments  were  made.  In  fact  the 
standardization  of  methods  and  establishment  of  uniform  assess¬ 
ment  levels  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Laidlaw  as  a  step  in  equalization 
generally.  In  195>6  he  used  the  standardization  procedure  of 
recommending  to  the  Minister  a  rule  which  the  Minister  subsequently 

prescribed,  to  perform  an  adjustment  of  building  and  improvements 

15 

assessments  in  rural  municipalities o  In  essence,  equalization 
was  attempted  but  the  procedure  used  to  accomplish  it  was  provided 
in  the  authority  of  the  director  to  suggest  regulations  to  the 
Minister  under  the  director's  role  respecting  standardization. 

The  other  general  power  of  the  director,  that  of  rectification 
of  a  faulty  assessment,  was  also  used  more  extensively  than  the 
equalization  adjustment  power.  ’Where  a  municipality's  assessment 
was  found  to  be,  in  part  or  in  whole,  substantially  inequitable, 
on  investigation  by  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Laidlaw  preferred  to 
make  a  complete  new  assessment  in  place  of  the  part  or  the  whole 
that  was  found  faulty,  rather  than  to  attempt  an  equalization 
by  adjustment  of  assessments.  This,  too,  is  indicative  of  his 
faith  in  the  new  procedures  and  methods  being  devised,  and  his 
diffidence  toward  the  specific  adjustment  process  of  equalization. 

-^Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  (The  Assessment  Act,  R.S.A., 
19U2)  Ministerial  Order  May  lS,  1956  (Gazetted  in  the  Alberta 
Gaz ett e.  May  31,  195&)  P.  99  b* 
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Mr.  Laidlaw’s  administration  in  this  dual  authority  was 
at  all  times  more  concerned  with  assessment  methods  and  standards 
than  with  the  second  phase  refinement  of  the  work  of  assessors 
by  equalization.  He  published  a  new  assessment  manual  in  195>U, 
with  revisions  in  19!?!?  and  1996,  and  was  in  the  process  of  preparing 
another  new  manual  in  1997  when  the  equalization  function  was 
given  to  a  new  board.  The  newest  manual  was  subsequently  published 
in  1999  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Laidlaw,  now  as  Assessment 
Commissioner.  Each  succeeding  manual  provided  more  comprehensive 
instructions  and  contained  more  detailed  information  than  the 
last,  and  each  new  manual  also  carried  successively  greater 
authority  than  the  last.  The  most  recent  publication,  issued 
in  19^9  after  the  separation  of  standardization  functions  from 
the  equalization  function,  was  prescribed  for  use  in  all  municipalities 
(except  cities)  by  a  Ministerial  Order,  Alberta  Regulation  272/99, 
filed  August  17,  1999  and  gazetted  in  the  Alberta  Gazette  of 
August  31,  1999. 

Purposes  and  Principles Reconsidered 

Purposes  of  Equalization  After  1 9h9 

Various  references  had  been  made  in  the  Alberta  Assessment 
Commission  Act  of  1929  and  the  Alberta  Municipal  Assessment 
Commission  Act  of  1939  and  the  amendments  to  these  acts  insofar 
as  the  purposes  of  equalization  for  the  supplementary  revenue 
tax,  the  wild  lands  tax  and  the  social  services  tax  were  concerned. 
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The  supplementary  revenue  tax  was  replaced  by  the  social  services 
tax  in  1936  and  the  social  services  tax  was  repealed  in  19U7.  In 
19U9  the  wild  lands  tax  was  repealed  also.  By  amendment  in  19li9 
to  the  Alberta  Municipal  Assessment  Commission  Act  all  final 
reference  to  these  taxes  as  purposes  for  equalizing  assessments 
were  removed  and  the  purposes  became  "any  purpose  of  equalization 
which  (the  director)  may  deem  necessary..."  The  school  and  hospital 
requisition  purposes  and  the  grants  allocation  purposes  remained. 

The  educational  tax  of  three  mills  on  lands  not  otherwise  supporting 
a  school  levy  also  remained  until  195U  when  it  too  xvas  repealed. 

Standardization  before  Equalization 

In  the  years  following  the  equalization  of  19U5-U6 ,  the 
attention  of  the  equalization  authority  had  been  given  more  to 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  basis  with  standard  methods  and 
procedures  than  to  adjustment  of  valuations  after  assessment. 

There  was  same  opinion  that  with  a  high  degree  of  uniformity 
in  methods  and  standards  there  might  be  little  need  of  equalization 
of  assessments  after  their  completion.  Presumably  the  assessors 
would,  in  conformity  with  the  standards  and  on  a  common  basis, 
equalize  their  own  assessments  to  a  prescribed  or  mutually  agreed 
proportion  of  true  present  values.  The  director  and  his  staff 
continued  their  work  of  compiling  manuals  for  assessors,  issuing 
one  in  19i|.9  and  another  in  new  form  and  substantially  enlarged 
in  199U.  The  193'U  manual  represented  a  considerable  advance  in 
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the  direction  of  securing  general  uniformity.  It  was  certainly 
in  advance  of  other  manuals  in  use  in  other  provinces.  A  complete 
new  method  of  rating  soils  and  land  based  on  the  so-called 
“Storey11  system,  devised  by  Alberta  Soil  Surveyors  in  the  1920's 
was  recommended.  The  method  and  procedure  were  explained  in 
fair  detail.  Another  section  of  the  manual  was  devoted  to  rating 
of  buildings  and  improvements  with  some  general  suggestions  for 
valuing  building  sites. 

As  far  as  the  assessment  values  for  buildings  and  subdivided 
lots  were  concerned,  the  manual  gave  clear  directions  to  establish 
dollar  levels  of  assessment.  Conversion  tables  for  converting 
current  dollar  values  and  prices  to  the  assessment  level  base 
were  also  published,  in  the  manual.  However,  buildings  and 
improvements  and  personal  property  assessments  were  not  being 
equalized;  land  assessments  were  the  major  target  for  equalizations 
and  although  comprehensive  directions  for  rating  lands  were  given, 

the  establishment  of  a  dollar  level  of  values  did  not  receive 

16 

the  emphasis  that  the  building  assessment  dollar  received.  This 
is  understandable  too  because  the  building  rates  could  be  established 
on  actual  building  replacement  costs  and  left  with  the  assessor 
for  refinement  in  the  light  of  local  conditions  (location,  costs 
and  obsolescence);  while  land  values  could  not  be  related  to  any 
such  widely  available  firm  base  as  cost  of  replacement. 

l°The  act  in  195>3  was  amended  to  relieve  the  director  of  his 
duties  as  to  equalization  of  urban  land  assessments.  He  still 
received  “returns"  from  urban  secretary- treasurers  and  clerks  giving 
him  information  on  their  land  assessment  but  it  was  exclusive  of 
building  and  improvements  assessments. 
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Rural  assessors  throughout  the  province  adopted  an  informally- 
suggested  thirty  dollar  maximum  and  related  their  ratings  to  it. 
They  did  not  perform  any  equalization  of  the  maximum  rate  to 
relate  the  local  land  values  to  provincial  land  values.  They 
appraised  land  qualities,  considering  the  productive  capacity 
as  the  measure  of  worth,  and  converted  their  ratings  into  values 
by  applying  the  maximum  (suggested) dollar  rate.  One  standard 
thirty  dollar  rate  was  adopted  virtually  throughout  the  entire 
province  with  no  variation  in  accordance  with  different  market 
levels  and  trends  in  different  places.  Wheat  lands  in  the 
southwest,  in  demand  on  an  active  market  (partly  supported  by 
speculative  buyers )w'Sre  rated  for  assessment  purposes  on  the 
same  dollar  index  as  bush  lands  and  mixed  crop  lands  in  the 
remote  frontiers  of  settlement  where  markets  were  generally 
very  inactive  and  the  only  support  of  prices  was  from  buyers 
who  were  solely  interested  in  settlement  and  homestead 
development.  Land  prices  in  these  two  extreme  situations  on 
lands  of  equal  productive  capacity  tend  to  reflect  wide 
differences  due  to  the  local  markets,  but  the  differences 
were  not  registered  in  the  assessment  valuations. 

Uniformity  in  assessments,  as  a  goal  in  itself,  replaced 
■uniformity  as  a  requirement  for  equalization.  Standardization 
in  assessment  practices  was  supposed  to  preclude  any  need  for 
wide-scale  equalization;  and  it  would  have  done  so  too,  in  the 
absence  of  any  overlapping  tax  levies  and  of  grants  distributed 
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in  relation  to  assessments. 

The  director  could  have  performed  an  equalization  adjustment 

if  he  felt  there  was  reason  or  purpose  for  doing  so,  but  the 

purpose  was  not  as  clear  and  definite  as  it  had  been  when 

province-wide  levies  were  made  on  local  assessments  and  when 

local  school  levies  customarily  fell  upon  several  local  tax  base 
17 

assessments# 

The  Alberta  Assessment  Equalization  Board  1958-1961 

in  1957  the  responsibility  for  equalization  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  newly-created  body.  The  Alberta  Assessment  Equalization 
Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  Laidlaw  continued  to  carry  the  executive  responsibility 
for  equalization  as  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  new  board.  He 
was  joined  in  the  task  by  two  other  members  who  could  lend  special 
talents  and  knowledge  to  his  work.  One  was  Dr.  E.J.  Hanson,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  J.H.  Todrick  who  brought  a  long 
experience  of  administration  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  Jurisdiction  and  the  Authority 

The  agglomeration  of  powers  and  duties  respecting  supervision 
and  review  of  assessments  in  one  broad  jurisdiction  had  been  effected 
in  1929  under  the  Alberta  Assessment  Commission  Act.  It  was  retained 
in  1935  under  the  Alberta  Municipal  Assessment  Commission  Act  but  with 
the  jurisdiction  split  into  an  immediate  or  primary  area  and  a 
judicial  review  or  secondary  area.  Between  1935  and  1957  when  the 

After  1950  the  county,  and  after  1953-U  the  coterminous 
municipal-school  boundaries,  seemed  to  remove  the  older  purposes 
for  wide  scale  adjustments. 
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Alberta  Municipal  Assessment  Commission  Act  was  in  force,  the 
primary  review  functions  were  bit  by  bit  transferred  to  the 
secondary  authority,  the  Assessment  Commission.  Appeals  from 
city  courts  of  revision  were  transferred  to  the  commission  in 
1937  (Chapter  5l)  and  appeals  from  all  other  courts  of  revision 
in  19l|6  (Chapter  U3) •  The  director  after  191*6  held  the  functions 
of  assessing  certain  properties,  suggesting  methods  and  standards, 
and  equalizing  assessments.  With  a  new  act  in  1957  the  equalization 
function  also  was  withdrawn  leaving  the  director  with  responsibilities 
exclusively  supervisory  except  for  the  small  class  of  duties  involved 
with  the  assessments  he  was  from  time  to  time  required  to  make. 

The  new  redistribution  of  functions  was  made  under  two 
new  acts  in  1957.  “An  Act  to  Establish  the  Alberta  Assessment 
Appeal  Board  and  to  Prescribe  its  Duties  and  Functions, 11  (Chapter 
2  of  1957  Statutes  of  Alberta)  repealed  The  Alberta  Municipal 
Assessment  Commission  Act  and  established  a  new  board,  the 
Alberta  Assessment  Appeal  Board,  in  the  place  of  the  commission 
and  having  the  same  powers  and  duties  and  indeed,  the  same  member¬ 
ship  as  the  commission.  Another  "Act  to  Establish  the  Alberta 
Assessment  Equalization  Board  and  to  Provide  for  its  Duties  and 
Functions,"  (Chapter  6l  of  1957  Statutes  of  Alberta)  contained 
the  provisions  as  to  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Assessments  and 
prescribing  his  duties  and  further,  it  provided,  as  the  title  affirms, 
for  the  appointment  of  an  entirely  new  body,  the  Alberta  Assessment 
Equalization  Board.  The  Equalization  Board  was  to  have  responsibility 
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for  one  single  function,  that  of  equalization  of  assessments; 
while  the  Director  was  to  continue  in  his  principal  role  of 
recommending  standards  and  methods  and  suggesting  regulations 
"for  the  purpose  of  securing  general  uniformity  in  assessments..." 
The  responsibility  for  making  certain  assessments  remained  with 
the  director  for  one  year  and  then  by  an  amendment  of  195>8  was 
transferred  to  a  new  officer,  the  Supervisor  of  Assessments. 

The  whole  staff  of  assessors  was  transferred  with  the  assessment 
duties  to  the  charge  of  the  supervisor.  The  office  of  Director 
of  Assessments  became  an  office  of  Assessment  Commissioner. 

The  two  functions  affecting  equalization  -  standardization 
of  methods  and  equalizing  assessments  -  were  now  deposited  in 
separate  and  single  purpose  agencies.  The  two  functions  could 
now  develop  on  separate  lines  and  toward  different  ends.  Appeals 
from  the  orders  of  either  agency  were  to  the  Assessment  Appeal 
Board.  There  is  no  statutory  requirement  that  the  two  agencies 
work  in  consort  or  towards  co-ordinated  common  goals. 

The  Assessment  Commissioner.-  The  assessment  field  to  the 
Assessment  Commissioner  encompasses  land  and  buildings  and  improve 
ments  and  by  implication  any  other  assessable  property.  He  has 
since  1937  published  new  manuals,  containing  very  comprehensive 
and  detailed  instructions  for  valuing  buildings  with  multiple 
classifications  of  buildings  and  schedules  of  values  by  which 
they  are  to  be  assessed *  These  instructions  have  been  prescribed 
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in  the  proper  manner  and  are  now  mandatory  rules  which  every 

“j  O 

assessor  (except  some  city  assessors)  must  follow.  On  failing 

to  use  the  methods  prescribed  an  assessor  xrould  be  liable  to 

find  that  his  assessments  might,  on  complaint  or  appeal,  be 

found  to  be  not  in  conformance  with  the  law  requiring 

assessment  at  "fair  actual  value."  To  obtain  fair  actual 

value  assessments,  the  assessor  must  follow  the  prescribed 

methods  and  use  the  prescribed  standards. 

Having  used  the  prescribed  methods  and  standards  and 

ostensibly  having  found  fair  actual  value  does  not  protect  the 

assessor’s  work  from  changes  by  the  courts  of  revision,  or  the 

assessment  appeal  board.  The  only  condition  preventing  change 

in  an  assessment  is  that  where  "the  value  at  which  (a  property) 

is  assessed  is  in  fair  and  just  proportion  with  the  values  at 

19 

which  other  property  in  the  municipality  is  assessed...". 

The  use  of  prescribed  methods  does  not  protect  a  poor  assessment. 

As  to  farm  land  assessment  instructions  the  commissioner 
has  presented  a  system  of  soil  and  land  classifications  which 
serves  in  rating  lands  throughout  the  province  in  a  standard, 

department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  (The  Municipalities 
Assessment  and  Equalization  Act)  Alberta  Regulation  272/59, 
Ministerial  Order  August  17,  1959  (Gazetted  in  the  Alberta 
Gazette,  August  31,  1 959)  PP.  5?5>-76o . 

■^Statutes  of  Alberta,  i960  (c.5)  The  Assessment  Act, 

I96Q 3  sec.  U2. 
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scientifically  devised  method.  He  has  extended  dollar  ratings 

for  certain  land  classes  and  has  formally  recommended  dollar 

20 

maxima  for  assessment  of  other  rated  lands.  Assessments 
made  according  to  these  methods  also  fall  under  the  cloak 
of  protection  offered  by  the  Ministerial  Order  prescribing  the 
approach  to  "fair  actual  value." 

Continuous  study  and  research  by  the  commissioner1 s 
staff  is  going  on  and  will  from  time  to  time  result  in  revisions 
of  classifications  as  new  property  types  appear  and  revisions 
of  the  dollar  rates  as  costs  or  markets  change.  In  this  whole 
field  of  supervision  of  assessment  practices  the  law  and  the 
administration  in  Alberta  has  been  in  advance  of  most  other 
provinces  or  states.  Improvements  in  the  methods  and  standards 
now  in  use  are  being  sought  and  advances  in  the  general  technology 
are  being  exploited.  Information  as  to  markets,  building  practices, 
and  economic  development  is  being  collected  and  interpreted  as  a 
general  service  to  all  assessors  and  as  a  special  service  in 
particular  cases  for  any  assessors  requesting  the  special  assistance. 

The  common  basis  of  assessment  is  being  attained  and  general 
uniformity  in  methods  and  standards  is  rapidly  spreading  through 
all  assessments  in  the  province. 

The  Alberta  Assessment  Equalization  Board.-  With  the  disappearance 
of  many  of  the  old  purposes  for  equalization  and  with  growing 
uniformity  of  assessments  there  appeared  in  1957  with  creation  of  this 

2%epartment  of  Municipal  Affairs,  (The  Municipalities  Assessment 
and  Equalization  Act)  Alberta  Regulation  II42/60,  Ministerial  Order, 

May  6,  i960  (Gazetted  in  the  Alberta.  Gaz ette ,~May  II4.,  19^0)  pp.  2oA-85. 
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new  equalization  board  rather  few  reasons  and  an  uncertain 

purpose  for  equalizing  assessments  after  their  completion. 

In  1958  therefore  the  act  was  amended  to  provide  that  "the 

Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  by  order  prescribe  the 

21 

purpose  for  which  the  equalized  assessment  shall  apply." 

This  meant  that  assessments  as  equalized  need  not  be  amended 
on  the  assessment  rolls  for  general  municipal  tax  purposes, 
or  for  any  purpose  except  where  an  order  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  required  that  the  equalized  assessment  be  used  for 
general  taxation  purposes,  or  for  other  purposes. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  equalizations  under 
the  new  board  the  equalized  assessments  served  only  in  distributing 
requisitions  by  the  provincial  government  for  the  hospital 
benefits  levy*  The  original  unequalized  assessments  served 
in  all  other  uses.  The  assessment  rolls  were  not  changed 
because  the  levy  for  hospital  purposes  was  simply  calculated 
on  the  equalized,  assessment  total  and  the  local  levy  was 
calculated  on  the  original  assessments  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  yield  the  required  mill  rate  on  the  equalized  assessments. 

For  example,  a  municipality  having  an  assessment  on  lands  and 
buildings  of  ten  million  dollars  according  to  the  assessment 
roll,  must  be  requisitioned,  for  an  amount  of  four  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  assessment  as  equalized  by  the  board.  If  the  board 

^Statutes  of  Alberta,  1959  (c.6l)  The  Municipalities 
Assessment  and  Equalization  Act,  sec.  30;  as  amended  by  Statutes 
of  Alberta. ,195$  c.50 ,  sec.  19 . 
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establishes  the  equalized  assessment  for  this  levy  at  eleven 
million  dollars,  the  levy  will  be  (U  mills  x  $11,000,000) 
forty-four  thousand  dollars#  The  municipality  will  actually 
levy  a  rate  of  four  and  four-tenths  mills  on  its  ten  million 
dollar  assessment,  as  per  the  assessment  roll,  to  yield  the 
required  amount.  No  change  is  required  in  the  valuations  on 
the  assessment  roll  but  the  rate  of  actual  levy  is  simply 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  valuations 
as  on  the  roll  and  the  valuations  as  established  by  the  board. 

The  uniform  ratio  method  has  now  been  entirely  supplanted  by 
the  variable  ratio  method.  The  new  system  of  provincial  levies 
for  a  school  foundation  program  also  uses  the  equalized 
assessment  total  only  for  computation  of  the  amount  of 
requisition  on  a  municipality,  leaving  the  unequalized  assessment 
on  the  rolls  and  subject  to  whatever  rate  of  levy  is  required 
to  yield  the  amounts  as  calculated  on  the  equalized  assessment. 

The  Method 

The  board  has  folloi\red  the  general  course  initiated 
originally  by  Mr.  J.W.  Judge.  It  has  cooperated  fully  with 
the  Assessment  Commissioner  (Mr.J.B.  Laidlaw)  in  establishing 
his  standards  and  methods  as  the  pattern  for  assessments  throughout 
the  province.  The  assessment  figures  are  converted  from  the  levels 
they  represent  to  a  common  basis,  by  means  of  an  index  calculated 
to  convert  the  various  assessment  dollars  in  use  to  the  level  of  the 
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19U5>  dollar  value.  Information  for  the  board  respecting 
assessments  and  standards  is  taken  frail  the  returns  made  by- 
assessors  and  municipalities  annually  and  from  the  regulations 
in  force  at  the  time  each  assessment  was  made.  A  substantial 
new  information  service  has  been  developed  to  serve  the  board 
by  collecting  and  processing  local  market  and  sales  data.  This 
is  a  new  extension  of  the  intelligence  system  demanded  by 
the  greater  needs  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  comparative 
assessments. 

Pending  the  assembly  in  suitable  detail  of  sales  and 
market  data  for  all  areas ,  the  board  has  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  equalize  to  a  common  basis,  When  statistical 
material  supporting  a  definition  of  true  value  patterns  in  all 
areas  is  available,  the  board  according  to  its  statements,  intends 
to  make  further  adjustments  to  bring  all  assessments  into  a 
uniform  proportion  of  the  true  current  values  existing  in  each 
area. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  the  equalized  assessments  may 
serve  only  the  purposes  prescribed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  Assessment  Equalization  Board  is  still  required  to  determine 
equalized  assessments  each  year  for  all  municipalities.  In 
performance  of  this  annual  task  the  board  has  developed  a  number 
of  principles  to  use  in  this  function.  Three  of  the  principles 
require  mention: 

(1)  The  common  basis  of  assessments  as  supported  by  the  commissioner's 
manual  should  be  adopted  for  equalization  purposes? 
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(2)  The  common  basis  as  to  content  in  any  assessment  area  should 
be  corrected  by  consideration  of  exempt  properties  which  earn 
grants  in  lieu  of  taxes ; 

(3)  The  true  value  of  each  tax  base  should  be  appraised  from 
information  about  local  prices,  markets  and  practices  in  order 
to  relate  the  common  basis  of  assessments  to  the  economic  basis 
of  true  values .22 

The  board  has  also  expressed  a  determination  to  proceed  slowly 
but  on  a  sure  path  implying  that  in  observance  of  its  own  principles 
it  wishes  to  make  no  hasty  moves  which  would  divert  the  efforts  to 
obtain  the  common  basis  or  which  might  appear  to  adopt  any  base 
other  than  true  current  value  of  property  as  the  pattern  to  which 
all  assessments  should  be  proportioned. 


2? 

Alberta  Assessment  Equalization  Board.  Annual  Reports 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (in  the  files  of  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs). 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  EQUALIZATION  ADMIN  I SIRAT  ION  S 


Application  of  Equalization  Principles 

Equalized  assessments  are  obtained  by  applying  certain 

principles  which  have  been  generally  understood  and  appreciated 

for  a  long  time*  In  Upper  Canada  before  Confederation,  equalization 

by-laws  were  used  by  county  councils  to  adjust  the  assessed  tax 

bases  of  their  municipalities  for  purposes  of  fairly  distributing 

all  county  tax  levies.’*’  It  was  recognized  also  at  that  time  that 

an  essential  requirement  for  proper  equalization  of  assessments 

was  a  set  of  uniform  assessment  principles;  but  not  even  yet  do 

all  local  assessors  in  Ontario’s  counties  have  a  standard  method 

or  a  uniform  set  of  principles  to  govern  their  work.  Equalization 

2 

without  this  common  basis  is  a  practical  impossibility. 


In  Search  of  Common  Bases  for  Assessments 

In  fact,  the  common  basis  requirement  may  be  said  to  be  met 


^"Appeals  from  such  by-laws  were  made  as  early  as  1869. 

One  such  appeal  was  heard  by  Judge  Gowan  of  the  County  of  Simcoe, 
who  in  his  decision  set  out  the  reasons  for  equalization  and  by 
implication  accepted  the  principles  of  equalizing  the  valuations 
of  the  tax  bases. 

2 

Further  interesting  discussion  on  this  may  be  found  in  a 
paper  delivered  by  Donald  F.  Haclaren,  Q.C.  to  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada.  Donald  F.  Maclaren,  "Equalization  of  Assessment 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,"  Special  Lectures  of  The  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada,  (Toronto:  Richard  De  Boo  Limited,  1956),  PP.  loV-77. 
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in  very  few  places*  It  was  with  such  a  goal  in  view  that  the 
British  Parliament  in  192$  enacted  the  Rating  and  Valuation 
Act  for  England  and  Wales,  This  legislation  called  for 
"rateable  values"  to  be  determined  as  "the  annual  rental  which 
a  property  could  earn  in  the  open  market. At  five  year 
intervals  the  rateable  property  was  to  be  valued  by  the  local 
authorities  in  accordance  with  the  open  market  value  rule. 

In  19h9  the  function  was  transferred  from  the  local  authorities 
to  the  central  Inland  Revenue  administration.  Neither  the  local 
authorities  nor  the  central  administration  succeeded  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  to  its  reasonable  intent. 

What  the  local  authorities  failed  to  do  in  the  quinquennial 
valuations  of  1929-191-J-U  was  no  more  possible  for  the  central 
authority  after  19h9  •  The  reason  for  failure  in  this  case 
apparently  was  that  there  existed  in  Britain  since  1919  no 
free  and  open  market  for  rental  properties.  No  common  basis 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  rates  of  England  and  'Wales  because 
of  this  failure. 

Centralized  Assessment.-  The  central  assessment  alternative 
to  local  assessments  has  been  tried  at  various  times  in  other 
places  in  efforts  to  secure  the  common  basis  and  equitable 
assessments.  In  some  provinces  and  many  of  the  states  of  the 

^A.R.  Useric,  "Property  Valuation  and  Politics,  " Canadian 
Tax  Journal,  IX,  No.  1  (Jan.  -  Feb.,  1961),  pp.  U1-U7. 
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United  States,  a  central  assessing  authority  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  assessment  of  a  provincial  or  a  state 
property  tax  base.^4  Where  the  entire  tax  base  for  state  or 
provincial  levies  is  centrally  assessed,  there  is  less  need, 
so  far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  for  equalization  by  a  separate 
authority.  The  equalization  role  of  the  assessors  in  revision 
of  values  serves  the  needs.  This  is  the  same  in  effect  as  the 
complete  “separation  of  sources"  of  state  or  provincial  and  local 
tax  revenues. 

There  are  practical  limits  to  what  extent  the  alternatives 
of  the  central  assessment  or , separation  of  sources  can  effectively 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  equalization  of  assessments.  If 
local  assessments  are  used  for  grant  allocation  calculations,  the 
alternative  of  separation  of  tax  sources  still  must  be  followed 
with  an  equalization  of  locally  administered  tax  base  assessments 
for  that  other  purpose.  The  use  of  local  assessments  in  defining 
statutory  debt  limits  is  another  purpose  which  might  require  their 
equalization  even  though  the  tax  purpose  does  not  require  it.  Even 
if  state  or  province-wide  equalization  is  unnecessary  due  to  the 
absence  of  state  or  provincial  levies  on  local  tax  bases  there  are 

bln  some  cases,  part  of  the  tax  base  is  locally  assessed 
and  other  parts  are  centrally  assessed.  This  arrangement  only 
succeeds  in  clarifying  the  inequities  of  one  or  both  assessments. 

"’Harold  M.  Groves,  Financing  Government,  5th  Ed.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1958T,  P.  6b. 
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usually  some  remaining  overlapping  levies  for  school  or  hospital 
support  or,  in  respect  to  the  middle  level  county  formation,  some 
county  levies  which  require  some  local  equalizations  at  least. 

In  any  event,  neither  the  local  nor  the  central  government  levels 
could  afford  to  completely  vacate  the  property  tax  field  in  favor 
of  the  other  level  and  duplication  of  assessment  by  assessment 
staffs  of  two  levels  of  government  levying  taxes  on  the  common 
base  is  obviously  unacceptable. 

The  complete  centralization  of  assessment  functions  appears 
on  the  surface  to  eliminate  any  need  for  equalization  as  a  separate 
phase  of  assessment,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  objection  of  attaining 
uniformity  for  no  better  reason  than  conformity  itself  and  to  the 
implication  of  allowing  equity  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  efficiency; 
and  furthermore  central  responsibility  for  assessment  in  place 
of  local  responsibility  is  not  always  politically  attractive  to 
the  central  legislative  authority.  Complete  centralization  of  some 
or  all  assessment  functions  has  been  found  acceptable  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Alberta,  Possibly  the 
small  size  of  most  municipalities  and  the  advantage  of  the  province 
taking  financial  responsibility  for  assessments  has  influenced 
local  authorities  there  to  offer  little  or  no  objection  to  the 
centralization , 

Supervised  Local  Assessment.-  The  course  most  commonly 
followed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  basis  for  assessments  is 
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through  assistance  and  guidance  offered  by  the  central  authority 
to  the  local  assessment  personnel.  The  assistance  and  guidance 
offered  in  various  places  varies  in  three  important  respects. 

Such  help  varies  in  quality,  extent  and  effectiveness. 

As  to  quality,  it  may  be  appreciated  that  unless  the 
central  authority  has  some  direct  assessment  responsibility  of 
its  own,  supported  by  extensive  information  and  research  facilities 
and  staffed  by  competent  appraisal  personnel,  it  cannot  maintain  a 
lead  over  the  private  or  local  assessment  staffs  in  respect  to 
quality  of  information.  The  quality  of  assistance  offered  by  the 
central  authority  must  be  of  a  standard  high  enough  to  raise  local 
standards  of  practice  or  it  will  not  be  accepted. 

As  to  the  extent  of  such  service  offered  to  local  asvsessors, 
this  varies  from  a  basic  minimum  of  very  simple  and  very  general 
advice  as  in  Nova  Scotia  where  short  courses  are  held  annually 
and  financial  assistance  is  available  in  special  circumstances, 
to  the  maximum  of  completely  comprehensive  schedules  and  detailed 
instruction  for  valuing  almost  any  kind  of  property,  with  substantial 
financial  assistance  to  local  assessments  as  in  California  or  Alberta. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  offered,  it  may  be 
seen  to  be  so  little  in  some  cases,  as  in  Ontario,  as  to  be  almost 
non-existent.  In  other  places,  as  in  some  kinds  of  property 
assessment  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  the  advice  and  instructions 
carry  the  force  of  statutory  effect  and  are  mandatory  for  use  by 
any  private,  local  or  provincial  assessor. 
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In  Establishment  of  Just  Proportions 

The  establishment  of  a  common  basis  is  not  enough  by  itself, 
for  even  with  all  assessments  based  on  one  schedule  of  rates  they 
will  not  be  completely  fair  and  equitable  unless  the  tax  base 
itself  is  static  and  can  be  measured  precisely  and  properly  under 
the  schedules.  Such  is  never  the  case,  because  property  values 
vary  in  time  and  place  in  random  and  almost  imperceptible  ways. 

No  schedule  can  anticipate  all  the  variations.  To  equalize 
assessments  they  must  be  adjusted  to  follow  the  movements,  in 
time  and  place,  of  values  of  the  tax  base  properties  they  represent. 
A  principle  of  just  proportions  demands  that  assessed  tax  bases 
be  adjusted  to  have  exactly  the  same  proportionate  relationships, 
one  to  another,  that  exist  in  the  real  values  of  the  tax  bases. 

This  principle  is  applied  by  assessors  themselves  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  able  and  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
jurisdictions.  Under  the  pretense  of  annua],  assessments  of  all 
properties,  where  the  assessor  under  certain  provincial  statutes 
or  local  charters  must  value  each  property  for  each  yearly  levy, 
some  conformity  to  this  requirement  may  be  obtained.  It  is  more 
common,  however,  to  find  that  assessed  values,  once  obtained,  are 
used  for  periods  of  three,  five  or  seven  years  or  even  longer.  Even 
in  a  three-year  interval  the  values  in  the  true  tax  base  can  depart 
considerably  from  the  pattern  and  scale  determined  in  the  year  of 
assessment.  When  assessors  and  review  authorities  are  not  obliged 
to  correct  such  inequities  it  falls  to  an  equalization  authority 
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to  watch  for  them  arid  to  initiate  corrective  actions. 

The  desired  fair  and  equitable  proportions  are  relative 

to  the  actual  proportions  in  the  values  (or  other  rateable  qualities) 

of  properties  in  the  tax  base.  The  British  Rating  and  Valuation 

6 

Act  related  values  to  true  open  market  rentals.  In  Illinois  an 

7 

Act  of  19h5  prescribed  "full  valuation"  of  all  rateable  properties. 

In  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  make  assessed  values  coincide  exactly  with  normal 
selling  prices  in  each  municipality  at  the  time  of  assessment,  or 

Q 

as  in  New  Brunswick  "at  any  time  during  the  assessment  period," 

Most  assessors  find  such  attempts  to  keep  assessments  identical 
to  current  prices  to  be  unrealistic.  Some  lag  in  administration 
is  bound  to  occur  and  is  necessary  to  allow  violent  price  fluctuations 
to  be  smoothed  out.  Expressing  assessed  values  on  a  scale  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  the  current  price  scale  is  the  popular  solution 
to  any  possibility  of  falling  prices.  Ordinarily,  assessed  values 
are  not  identical  to  current  prices  but  appear  to  be  substantially 
below  them.  Determination  of  the  ratios  of  assessed  values  to 

^Ilseric,  Canadian  Tax  Journal,  IX,  No.  1,  p.  Itl. 

7 

Rolf  A.  Weil,  "Property  Tax  Equalization  in  Illinois," 

National  Tax  Journal,  VI,  No.  2,  (June,  195>3) ,  PP.  15>7-!?8. 

^New  Brunswick  Statutes,  1955  (e.  lU)  Municipal  Tax  Act, 
sec.  3  (1)  (b)  (iv)j  as  amended  in  19!?8. 
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Q 

current  prices  is  the  usual  first  step  in  equalizing.' 

The  California  State  Board  of  Equalization  has  had  a  very 
long  experience  in  working  with  this  ratio.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1879,  the  California  Board  has  been  required  to  "ascertain  the 
ratio  of  assessed  to  market  value  of  property  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  and  to  take  appropriate  administrative  action  to 
achieve  inter-county  equalization."^  Determination  of  the  ratios 
by  the  California  authority  is  mainly  by  the  use  of  appraisals  of 
"random  stratified  samples  of  locally  assessable  property. 

Since  1999  the  board  has  been  required  to  publish  the  county 

12 

ratios  of  assessed  to  full  cash  valiie  of  locally  assessable  property. 
For  i960  assessments  the  ratios  in  California  varied  in  the  98 
counties  from  a  low  of  19.3/S  to  a  high  of  If  the  variance 

of  any  county  ratio  from  the  state  average  is  considered  by  the 


^An  interesting  study  of  assessed  values  and  sales  prices  of 
transferred  real  property  in  the  United  States  in  1996,  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  shows  that  the  ratios  in  forty- 
eight  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  range  from  a  low  ra.tio 
of  approximately  five  percent  in  South  Carolina  (vacant  lots  class¬ 
ification)  to  a  high  ratio  of  almost  eighty  per  cent  in  New  York 
(commercial  and  industrial  properties).  United  States,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Assessed  Valu.es  and  Sales  Prices  of  Transferred  Real  Property 
("1997  Census  of  Governments  Advance  Releases"  No.  7$  Washington : 1998) p •  6-liu 

l%alco!m  M.  Davisson  and  William  K.  Schmelzle,  "Equalization  of 
Property  Tax  Assessments  in  California,"  National  Tax  Journal, III,  No.  3 
(September,  1990),  pp.  221-32. 

-^•California  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Annual  Report  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  i960  (Sacramento:  i960)  p.9. 

in  another  study  of  assessment  equalization  in  the  United 
States  it  was  found  that  some  28  States  (out  of  i;8  in  1992)  performed 
intercounty  equalizations  and  2h  of  them  published  the  ratios. 

Eugene  C.  Lee,  "State  Equalization  of  Local  Assessments,"  National 
Tax  Journal,  VI,  No.  2  (June,  1993),  P.  189. 
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board  to  be  excessive,  it  may  issue  an  equalization  order 
adjusting  the  county  assessment.  Even  if  the  variance  is  not 
considered  sufficient  to  warrant  an  adjustment  order,  the  variance 
will  be  recognized  in  state  aid  schemes  which  are  related  to  the 
assessments  of  counties. 

The  research  involved  in  determination  of  these  ratios 
is  substantial o  In  i960  the  California  board  appraised  5,901 
properties  in  20  counties  (approximately  l/3  of  the  counties’ 
ratios  are  determined  annually).  From  the  ratio  of  assessed  value 
to  appraised  value  of  the  statistically  stratified  sample,  a  ratio 
for  the  entire  county  is  calculated.  The  appraised,  sample  is 
supplemented  with  actual  sales  data  but  that  source  of  data  is 
considered  less  reliable  for  reasons  of  inadequacy  as  to  knowledge 
of  conditions  of  sales  and  the  weakness  of  the  sample  observed  in 
sales. 

The  equalization  authority  in  Alberta  is  in  the  process  of 
compiling  sales  and  appraisal  information  on  which  the  ratios  for  all 
areas  may  be  completed.  The  California  experience  is  a  valuable 
one  to  all  other  authorities  who  have  more  recently  directed  their 
attentions  to  the  same  course.  Nowhere  in  Canada  is  the  procedure 
followed  to  the  extent  of  publishing  the  ratios,  as  in  California. 

The  statutory  requirement  for  just  proportions  in  the  Canadian 
provincial  statutes  refer  to  the  proportional  relationship  of  assess¬ 
ments,  one  to  another.  They  imply  a  proportional  relationship  to 
actual  values,  but  do  not  make  this  point  explicit.  It  has  been  a 
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common  fault  in  the  past  for  equalization  authorities  to  attempt 
some  sort  of  reconciliation  of  the  proportions  of  assessments, 
one  to  another,  without  reference  to  values  but  to  some  vague 
undefined  concept  of  fair  proportions  in  place  of  relative  values. 

In  Alberta,  the  concepts  under  different  equalization  purposes 
have  included  -  per  capita  amounts  of  impact  of  a  certain  tax  levy 
as  averaged  by  districts;:  apparent  wealths  of  districts  according  to 
indicators  of  wealth;  and  uniformity  of  assessed  values  on  similar 
properties  regardless  of  their  relative  values  in  their  different 
places.  However,  the  relative  value  proportions  were  never  entirely 
disregarded  nor  refuted  and  the  failure  to  base  equalization  on 
their  proportions  entirely  was  a  result  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  actual  base. 

3  I 

Equalization  in  Canada 

Only  two  provinces  of  Canada  make  no  provision  for 
equalization  of  assessments.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  number  of 
municipalities  (eight)  is  so  small  that  apparently  no  serious  problem 
exists.  It  may  be  that  in  the  close  cooperation  of  these  units  and 
the  provincial  government  that  this  need  is  circumvented  by  other 
means.  In  Newfoundland  the  number  of  municipalities  is  also  small 
and  moreover  the  use  of  a  property  tax;  base  is  resorted  to  in  only 

■^This  section  containing  a  review  of  conditions  in  the 
other  nine  provinces  owes  much  to  information  provided  in  direct 
communications  from  the  assessment  and  equalization  authorities 
in  the  various  provinces.  See  appendix  B,  for  list  of  Canadian 
equalization  authorities  in  i960. 
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fourteen  of  the  eighty-five  incorporated  areas.  Furthermore,  as 
yet  the  use  of  property  valuations  is  so  recent  in  Newfoundland 
(since  19U2 )  that  valuations  are  still  being  made  as  near  as 
possible  to  current  prices.  A  provincial  officer  makes  the  first 
assessment  for  each  municipality  and  thereafter  the  local  authorities 
carry  on  in  the  pattern  established.  There  are  no  middle  level 
counties  in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  Newfoundland  levying  taxes  on 
the  locally  assessed  properties  so  county  equalization  is  no  problem. 

In  the  remaining  eight  provinces,  equalization  is  attempted 
on  a  county-wide  basis  for  the  four  easterly  provinces  (Ontario, 

Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia)  and  on  a  province-wide  basis 
for  the  four  westerly  (British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba) • 

County-Wide  Equalizations 

The  traditional  approach  to  equalization  in  counties  is  mainly 
by  arbitration  similar  to  the  early  school  district  and  consolidated 
school  district  approach  in  Alberta.  The  assessors  of  local  snail  units 
establish  assessments  of  properties  in  their  jurisdictions,  sometimes 
with  advice  and  guidance  from  the  county  level,  but  not  usually. 

The  county  council  or  some  committee  of  it  traditionally  acts  as 
the  equalization  authority  and  its  action  by  by-law  of  the  county 
is  the  final  word  on  how  taxes  are  to  be  distributed.  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  tend  more  to  the  use  of  assessment  review  authorities 
at  the  county  level  to  study  and  make 
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revisions  of  assessments  for  equalization  purposes.  In  special 
cases  of  joint  expenditures  by  counties  with  other  counties  or 
towns  and  cities,  an  equalization  of  burdens  is  negotiated  by 
arbitration  committees. 

County  equalization  in  Quebec  of  assessments  of  cities,  towns, 
parishes,  townships  and  villages  is  still  a  matter  for  county  council 
attention  directly.  No  provincial  action  is  taken  and  only  recently 
is  the  province  moving  toward  legislation  to  amend  these  traditional 
arrangements.  In  Ontario,  although  the  province  has  attempted  to 
impose  some  semblance  of  a  common  basis  on  local  assessors  the  move 
has  been  opposed  with  arguments  supporting  local  autonomy  generally* 

The  province  does  have  complete  control  of  assessments  and  their 
equalization  in  the  unorganized  territories  and  it  attempts  to  exert 
its  policies  in  the  organized  areas  too,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been 
entirely  successful  there.  The  counties  have  authority  to  exercise 
an  equalization  function  in  their  areas  but  not  all  have  effectively 
done  so.  Only  37  of  the  38  counties  in  i960  in  Southern  Ontario 
had  appointed  county  assessors  to  study  local  assessments  and  as 
county  equalization  in  Ontario  is  to  be  based  on  recommendations 
of  a  county  assessor's  report  it  is  apparent  that. at  least  one 
county  does  not  even  have  information  on  w  hicb  to  base  an  equalization. 

Provincial  action  in  Ontario,  though  not  applied  against 
assessment  directly,  can  in  effect  produce  some  of  the  same  results. 

The  Assessment  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  establishes 
valuations  annually  for  basing  various  grants  and  payments  and  for 
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apportioning  various  costs  levied  against  municipalities.  This 
valuation  function  is  similar  to  equalization  although  no  orders 
are  issued  and  the  lack  of  a  common  basis  in  the  assessments  limits 
the  effectiveness  of  such  works 

Province-Wide  Equalizations 

Manitoba  has  had  the  longest  experience  in  province-wide 
equalization  of  local  assessments.  Since  1886  that  province  has 
been  active  in  some  degree  in  adjusting  local  assessments  to 
provide  an  equitable  basis  for  provincial  property  tax  levies* 

Since  19U8  the  Provincial  Municipal  Assessor  in  Manitoba  administers 
the  entire  assessment  function  in  most  municipalities  and  equalizes 
assessments  of  all  municipalities  including  those  (Cities  of  Winnipeg 
and  St.  Boniface)  which  still  administer  their  own  assessments 
initially.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  equalizing  authority 
is  directed  by  the  statute  to  include  in  the  equalized  assessments 
of  municipalities,  "the  amount  of  assessment  that,  ...would 
produce  taxes  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  grants... (in  respect 
of  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  exempt  properties).^ 

An  appeal  from  any  equalization  order  lies  to  the  Municipal 

-^Much  of  this  recent  information  is  taken  from  a  letter 
dated  November  28,  I960,  written  by  the  Director  of  the  Municipal 
Assessment  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

■^Revised  Statutes  of  Manitoba,  19 5k  (e.  173),  The  Municipal 
Act,  sec.  99b;  as  amended  by  Statutes  of  Manitoba,  19^9,  2nd  Session 
39),  sec.  17. 
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Board  of  Manitoba#  The  assessments  as  equalized  are  used  for  all 
provincial  levy  and  grant  purposes  related  to  assessments.  New 
equalized  assessments  are  to  be  established  every  two  years 
beginning  in  September,  i960. 

It  may  be  seen  that  equalization  of  assessments  in  Manitoba 
is  largely  replaced  by  centralized  assessment;  but  the  major  share 
of  all  assessment  in  Manitoba  is  still  handled  by  local  municipal 
staffs  in  the  cities  of  Winnipeg  and  St,  Boniface  so  equalization 
to  a  common  ratio  is  still  a  sizeable  operation. 

In  Saskatchewan,  also,  centralized  assessment  has  largely 
replaced  equalization  after  assessment  except  in  the  cities  of 
Regina  and  Saskatoon  which  still  administer  their  own  assessment 
functions.  A  Director  of  Assessments  carries  the  initial  assessment 
duties  in  all  other  municipalities  and  areas  and  his  valuations  are 
taken  as  the  equalized  assessments  directly  or  as  adjusted  to  conform 
to  a  uniform  level  in  any  year.  However,  since  19U8  the  problem 
has  received  particular  attention  and  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  in  Saskatchewan  establishes  the  equalized  assessment  of  each 
municipality  each  year.  In  this  function  he  acts  on  the  advice  of 
the  Director  and  his  other  staff,. ..using  a  procedure  of  converting 
assessment  figures  to  a  common  level  according  to  predetermined 
schedules.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  Saskatchewan  Assessment  Commission. 

Something  notable  about  equalization  in  Saskachewan  is  the 
attention  given  to  business  licence  revenues  and  property  rental 
revenues  of  the  cities  in  particular.  This  is  an  example  of 
deliberate  equalization  of  the  content  of  tax  bases  complementing 


an  equalization  of  the  valuations  in  the  tax  base.  Similarly,  the 
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interpretation  of  "assessable  value"  by  Saskatchewan  authorities 
demonstrates  a  more  presumptuous  attitude  than  is  possible  in 
other  provinces*  Value  in  the  sense  of  exchangeable  worth  has 
been  substituted,  for  assessment  purposes,  with  a  concept  of 
a  value  "which  best  serves  the  purposes  of  taxation  ..."1' 

Their  theory  seems  to  be  that  values  as  determined  by  the  authority 
are  specifically  designed  to  distribute  tax  burdens  fairly  regardless 
of  the  relationship  to  actual  values.  The  theory  is  based  on  an 
argument  that  exchangeable  worths  of  properties  do  not  reflect 
relative  abilities  to  pay  taxes  so  obviously  some  other  concept  of 
value  must  be  substituted  to  serve  this  purpose. 

Attention  to  assessment  equalization  in  British  Columbia 

is  quite  a  recent  development.  Only  since  1953  has  that  province 

had  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem  effectively.  There  an 

Assessment  Commissioner  holds  power  to  prepare  regulations  to 

govern  valuation  and  assessment  and  with  other  wide  powers  of 

direction,  advice  and  instruction  he  is  empowered  to  "establish 

equalized  assessments  of  land  and  improvements  in  municipal  corp- 

17 

orations  and  rural  areas;..."  In  tame  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  Commissioner  to  establish  the  common  basis  of  assessments  (not 


Saskatchewan  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  The  Saskatchewan 
System  of  Rural  Land  Assessment,  2nd  Edition  (Regina:  The  Department, 
1950) ,  pp.  116-121.  A  theory  of  "values  for  assessment  purposes"  is 
set  out  in  this  manual  by  Prof.  H.  Van  Vliet  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan . 

^ Statutes  of  British  Columbia,  1952  (2nd  Session)  (e.32). 

The  Assessment  Equalization  Act,  1953,  sec.  7. 
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inconsistent  with  a  number  of  interfering  statutes)  in  all  areas. 
Through  his  power  to  regulate  and  in  some  cases  to  reassess,  he  has 
been  moving  toward  that  goal  since  the  enactment  of  195>3.  To  secure 
the  just  proportions  for  11  fair  and  equitable  assessments"  he  is 
establishing  files  of  "Sales  Analysis  Records"  and  exerting  pressures 
on  all  assessors  to  keep  assessed  values  at  all  times  as  near  as 
possible  to  actual  current  prices.  Assessors  in  British  Columbia 
are  directed  to  revise  their  assessments  annually  and  to  determine 
assessed  values  by  reference  to  present  actual  value  and  also  by 
reference  to  a  prescribed  base  year  actual  value.  Assessable  value 
for  certain  purposes (school  levies)  is  a  function  of  the  base  year 
actual  value  calculated  by  using  a  ratio  prescribed  for  the  purpose. 
Assessable  value  otherwise  is  the  current  actual  value.  The  sales 
records,  current  actual  value  assessments,  and  base  year*  actual 
value  assessments  serve  the  Commissioner  with  data  for  establishing 
general  equality  among  tax  base  assessments  in  the  province. 

Present  Stage  of  Progress 

The  basic  principles  governing  equalization  are  common  in  all 
provinces  in  Canada,  though  with  some  minor  variations.  Saskatchewan 
has  drawn  away  somewhat  from  the  universally  valid,  concept  of  value 
in  using  a  special  kind  of  value  for  assessment  purposes.  This 
diversion  may  be  only  temporary  for  similar  attempts  have  been  made 
in  other  places  and  the  demand  for  equalization  in  terms  of  a  universal 
standard  has  forced  the  true  value  concept  back  into  assessment. 
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The  establishment  of  common  bases  for  assessments  has  progressed 
much  faster  in  western  provinces  than  in  the  east  where  county 
equalization  limits  the  scope  of  activity,  and  standardization 
of  assessment  has  been  opposed  strongly  at  local  levels.  There 
is  nevertheless  a  continuing  pressure  in  all  provinces  toward 
standardization  of  the  base  and  the  method  valuing  it. 

The  purposes  of  equalization  are  similar  in  all  areas.  Some 
purposes  are  stressed  at  certain  times  while  others  seem  less 
important;  but  none  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  aggregate 
need  and  the  purpose  in  fact  is  growing  more  intense  with  increasing 
flows  of  revenue  from  upper  levels  to  lower  levels  of  government 
and  with  rising  expenditures  at  all  levels  directed  to  equalizing 
the  welfare,  status  and  opportunities  of  individuals. 

In  most  provinces,  there  exists  a  sufficient  authority  to 
perform  the  task  of  equalizing  assessments  if  the  powers  that  exist 
could  be  effectively  administered.  Handicaps  in  lack  of  knowledge, 
experience  and  facilities  and  impediments  in  local  operation  have 
inhibited  the  attainment  of  intended  goals  in  all  areas. 

The  actual  methods  applied  to  secure  the  desired  ends  have 
changed  as  administrative  progress  was  made  in  any  area.  Alberta 
seems  to  have  reached  a  stage  somewhat  in  advance  of  other  provincial 
authorities  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  possible  in  Alberta  to 
devote  particular  attention  to  this  problem  as  other  progressive 
improvements  in  local  government  structures  were  made  and  as  increasing 
transfers  of  provincial  revenues  to  local  authorities  intensified 
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the  need.  The  methods  now  applied  in  some  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States  appear  somewhat  in  advance  of  Alberta’ s 
but  as  programs  of  research  now  in  operation  bear  new  data 
the  method  here  is  expected  to  improve  to  a  position  of  parity 
with  any  other  place. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


A  CHART  FOR  FUTURE  PROGRESS 

The  Importance  of  The  Property  Tax 

Taxation  of  property  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  taxation 

in  any  part  of  the  world  and  in  North  America  it  has  provided  a 

major  share  of  public  revenue  for  over  two  centuries.  This  mode 

of  levying  on  the  people  of  a  nation  is  often  criticized  as  being 

substantially  unjust  and  yet  it  continues  to  provide  even  today 

a  very  large  proportion  of  all  taxes  collected.  In  Canada  the 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  publishes  for  each  year  a  Consolidation 

of  Public  Financial  Statistics  which  shows  for  the  year  1959  (the 

latest  published  figures)  that  for  all  levels  of  government  in 

Canada,  the  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  amounted  to  $1,030 

million  which  is  about  12.7$  of  total  tax  revenue  of  $8,076  million.^ 

In  Alberta  in  1956  the  property  tax  provided  some  $63.6  million 

which  was  87$  of  total  municipal  tax  revenues  in  Alberta  and  is  more 

than  all  the  province’s  revenues  from  its  own  taxes,  profits,  fines 

2 

and  earnings  from  revenue  producing  assets. 

■''Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  National  Accounts,  Income  and 
Expenditure,  1959s  Table  U0.  See  Appendix  C  for  tables  showing  property 
tax  as  percent  of  selected  revenue  totals. 

p 

See  also  Appendix  C,  Table  2. 
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In  fact  the  property  tax  yielded  fifty  percent  more  than  either 

the  province’s  taxes  or  its  revenues  from  the  Canada«Alb erta  tax 

agreement  and  about  two- thirds  of  those  two  sources  combined. 

Property  in  taxable  forms  still  carries  the  largest  single  share 

of  tax  burden  for  municipal  and  provincial  expenditures  in  Alberta. 

The  proportion  of  real  property  taxes  to  total  municipal 

revenues  in  Canada  "declined  from  73.9$  in  1930,  to  63.3$  in  1939 

3 

and  $5.5$  in  1991."  This  decline  was  primarily  due  to  increasing 
non-tax  revenues  during  the  period  hence  the  property  tax  as  late 
as  1939  was  still  producing  over  eighty  percent  of  municipal  tax 
revenues  in  Canada.^-  Business  and  frontage  taxes  are  the  main 
supplements  to  the  municipal  property  levy. 

Alberta’ s  property  taxes  in  1936  were  roughly  six  times 
their  amount  in  1926  and  in  both  those  years  the  property  levy 
took  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  personal  income  of 

3 

Albertans.  During  that  thirty  year  span  of  years  the  proportion 
rose  from  approximately  3.6$  in  1926  to  about  10.9$  in  the  depression 
year  1933  and  declined  to  a  low  of  3.3$  in  the  high  income  year  of 
1931.  The  levy  in  Alberta  has  been  rising  rapidly  and  consistently 

■^Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Municipalities,  Municipal 
and  Intergovernmental  Finance  1930-1931  (Montreal:  The  Federation, 
1953) ,  P.  19. 

^Appendix  C,  Table  1. 

£ 

^Appendix  D.  Personal  income  is  the  income  of  persons  from 
all  sources  including  labour  earnings,  profits,  rent,  interest,  net 
increases  in  inventory  values,  subsidies  and  other  transfer  payments. 
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since  19^1*  but  as  a  proportion  of  personal  income  it  shows  only 

a  moderate  and  hesitant  increase  to  approximately  h»b%  in  1958* 

Since  195U  personal  income  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  rising 

6 

property  levies* 

Not  only  is  the  property  levy  very  large,  but  it  is  maintaining 
its  position  of  importance  in  public  finance.  The  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses  notwithstanding,  this  kind  of  levy  is  still  enjoying  a  measure 
of  acceptability  which  puts  it  in  as  favourable  light  as  any  other 
kind  except  possibly  the  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes. 

Sales  taxes  in  Canada  provide  more  gross  revenue  than  property  taxes, 
but  the  general  sales  tax  is  not  favoured  above  the  property  tax 

7 

and  is  not  employed  at  all  by  two  provinces.  As  a  municipal 

levy  in  Canada  the  sales  tax  is  employed  in  only  four  of  the  provinces 

and  it  provides  only  about  six  percent  of  the  amount  yielded  by  property 

O 

taxes  to  municipalities.  Business  taxes  provide  to  municipalities 
in  Canada  about  five  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  property  tax  yield. 
Income  taxes  have  at  times  been  levied  by  municipalities  but  are 
subject  to  serious  faults  of  evasion  and  avoidance  when  administered 
at  local  levels.  The  income  of  persons  residing  in  one  jurisdiction 
but  receiving  incomes  from  another 

^see  Appendix  D. 

7.D.B.S.,  Principal  Taxes  and  Rates,  Federal,  Provincial  and 
Selected  Municipal  Governments  I960  p.  7.  Until'  19ol  Ontario  did  not 
levy  a  general  sales  tax  but  initiated  a  levy  during  1961 .  Only- 
Alberta  and  Manitoba  still  refrain. 

8 

D.B.S.  National  Accounts,  i960,  table  U0. 
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provide  difficult  problems  as  also  do  incomes  of  non-residents 
earned  or  produced  within  a  municipal  jurisdiction*  Though 
statutory  clarification  of  these  complexities  may  be  provided, 
the  administration  is  still  a  serious  obstacle. 

The  reasons  why  municipalities  favour  the  property  tax 
above  other  kinds  may  be  mentioned.  As  a  municipal  levy  the 
property  tax  is  relatively  easily  administered  at  a  local  level; 
collection  is  fairly  certain  and  protected  by  provisions  of  lien 
and  sale  of  taxed  properties;  the  yield  is  very  substantial, 
stable,  and  predictable  and  the  tax  has  less  effect  of  driving 
the  tax  base  out  of  a  taxing  jurisdiction  (than  the  income,  and 
sales  taxes)  even  if  the  levies  are  not  equal  in  all  jurisdictions. 

These  observations  indicate  that  the  property  tax  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  acceptable  for  municipal  use.  The 
question  xjhich  is  relevant  to  this  discussion  is  not  the  importance 
of  the  property  tax  but  rather  the  importance  of  assessment 
equalization  to  the  administration  of  property  taxes  and  the 
administration  of  other  functions  using  the  property  tax  assessments*. 

The  Property  Tax  Base 

Assessment  equalization  operations  are  carried  out  on 
assessments  which  are  already  stringently  confined  and  limited 
by  statutory  definitions  of  tax  bases  and  prescriptions  for 
valuing  them.  The  equalization  operation  can  do  nothing  to  ease 
any  inequalities  which  may  arise  out  of  the  statutory  provisions 
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regarding  tax  base  content  and  valuation.  The  efficacy  of 
equalization  is  limited  by  the  statutes  as  they  control  the 
scope  and  substance  of  property  tax  assessment* 

In  tracing  the  property  tax  base  in  the  United  States 

from  colonial  times  to  the  present  H.  L.  Lutz  has  described  a 

9 

"rise  and  decline"  of  the  property  base.  The  early  property 
levies  were  directed  against  very  narrow  bases  such  as  fireplaces 
in  homes,  windows  and  carriages.  This  grew  to  be  unjustly 
discriminatory  and  unsatisfactory  for  the  needs  so  the  base  was 
gradually  widened  until  in  some  places  all  real  personal 
property  was  included.  This  was  in  the  true  sense  a  general 
property  tax.  Administration  of  the  general  property  tax  both 
in  assessment  and  in  collection  of  the  levy  proved  to  be  extremely 
difficult  as  great  varieties  of  property  and  wealth  were  accumulated. 
Gradually  by  means  of  specific  exemptions  great  masses  of  capital 
wealth  were  excluded  from  the  base  and  certain  properties  were 
provided  partial  exemptions  or  other  special  advantages.  This 
was  the  period  of  decline. 

These  same  evolutionary  changes  occurred  in  the  history 
of  property  taxation  in  Alberta.  An  additional  variation  in  Alberta 
occurred  with  our  brief  adoption  of  the  "single-tax"  base  about 
the  time  of  the  first  World  War.  Western  Canada's  experience  with  the 
property  base  has  also  been  influenced  by  the  policies  of  federal  and 
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^Harvey  Leist  Lutz,  Public  Finance  (Uth  ed.:  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  -  Century  Company,  Inc.,  19ii7 ) >  PP.  366-71. 
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provincial  governments  toward  agricultural  settlement.  Certain 
farm  improvements  have  been  excluded  from  the  tax  base  since 
the  very  earliest  times.  Farm  buildings  and  improvements,  machinery, 
livestock  and  farm  produce  have  always  been  exempt  in  rural  areas 
and  most  generally  in  urban  areas  too.  The  equity  interests 
of  persons  and  corporations  in  any  real  or  personal  property 
which  was  legally  owned  by  others  were  also  exempted  at  an  early 
date.  This  meant  that  money,  bank  deposits,  paper  assets  of  all 
kinds  and  stocks  and  shares  as  indicators  of  wealth  have  been 
excluded  from  the  property  base.  Household  goods  and  personal 
chattels  below  a  certain  minimum  aggregate  value  were  exempted 
at  an  early  date  and  other  personal  property  items  (anything 
other  than  real  property)  were  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  until 
in  19^7  a  general  exemption  on  all  personal  property  was  provided. 
Properties  belonging  to  the  Crown,  a  municipality  or  other  local 
authority,  veterans’  organizations  and  the  university,  and 
properties  used  for  community  purposes,  religious  purposes,  and 
similar  benevolent  pirposes  also  acquired  exemptions. 

The  statutes  limited  the  application  of  certain  tax 
levies  as  to  the  part  of  the  assessable  base  which  may  have 
been  taxed  for  those  purposes.  Certain  kinds  of  hospital  tax  levies 
could  not  be  applied  against  personal  property  or  business  assessments. 
Buildings  and  improvements  have  acquired  partial  exemption  at 
various  times  and  in  different  degrees  as  between  different  municipalities. 
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Question  of  Jurisdiction  and  Competence 

Equalization  authorities  may  be  powerless  to  correct  any 
inequalities  which  arise  from  these  statutory  provisions*  From 
time  to  time  they  have  advised  legislators  to  amend  the  most 
serious  injustices  or  ease  them  by  various  means.  Uniform 
legislation  covering  assessment  in  all  municipalities  except 
cities  was  obtained  in  1938*  A  uniform  provision  regarding 
assessments  in  all  cities  was  obtained  in  19!?0.  Since  195>0 
the  equalization  authorities  have  been  striving  to  secure  uniformity 
in  city  and  other  assessments 5  but  as  yet  in  1961  some  variations 
still  persist.  It  is  also  apparent  that  even  completely  uniform 
legislation  would  not  necessarily  secure  equity  as  between  taxes 
levied  in  urban  and  rural  areas  due  to  the  different  nature  of 
their  tax  bases. 

In  rural  areas  the  tax  base  is  predominantly  farm  land 
which  is  the  major  capital  asset  owned  by  farmers.  Farm  houses 
and  other  buildings  are  exempt.  In  urban  areas  the  tax  base  is 
predominantly  buildings  and  improvements  which  are  the  major  capital 
assets  owned  by  typical  urban  people.  Whether  the  proportion  of  rural 
wealth  assessed  in  land  is  comparable  to  the  proportion  of  urban  wealth 
assessed  in  buildings  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Even  if  in  general  the  pro¬ 
portions  were  near  equal,  the  situation  in  different  areas  would  vary 
considerably  and  the  situations  of  individuals  either  rural  or  urban  must  vary 
a  great  deal  more.  Yet  whatever  the  inequalities  may  be  there  is  nothing 

?aThe  equalization  authorities  in  Alberta  have  ordinarily  reported 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  or  his  deputy.  The  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  provincial 
Executive  Council. 
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that  can  be  done  in  making  assessments  which  could  correct  the 
faults  having  their  cause  in  the  statutes. 

It  would  appear  that  assessors  must  confine  their  actions 
to  the  area  of  administration  in  tax  bases  which  is  offered  them 
and  accept  as  given  the  pattern  of  tax  bases  established  by  the 
statutes.  Assessors  have  learned  that  very  few  of  the  world* s 
ills  can  be  cured  by  manipulation  of  assessments.  'When  serious 
faults  arise  from  the  conceptual  basis  embodied  in  the  statutes, 
they  must  be  corrected  in  the  statutes,  not  in  administrative 
actions.  But  equalization  of  the  assessments  may  be  in  a  different 
position.  In  equalization  the  authority  may  consider  the  purposes 
for  which  the  equalization  is  wanted.  Equalization  for  the  purpose 
of  the  four  mill  hospital  levy  in  Alberta  prompted  the  authority 
to  consider  properties  exempt  from  assessment  but  earning  grants 
in  lieu  of  taxes  as  indicators  of  local  wealth  just  as  assessable 
property  was.  This  poses  the  question  of  what  other  elements  of 
wealth  now  exempt  and  ignored  in  the  tax  base  equalizations  might 
in  future  be  considered.  Should  farm  buildings  and  other  property 
wealth  be  considered  in  equalizing  between  different  farm  areas? 
Should  the  concentration  of  bank  deposits,  equity  capital  and  all 
other  forms  of  capital,  accumulation  in  the  financial  centres  be 
given  consideration  in  equalizing  between  urban  areas?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  lie  in  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  taxation 
incidence,  and  of  the  capital  values  of  the  property  in  the  tax  base. 
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Shifting  and  Incidence  Effects 

A  property  tax  levied  on  owners  of  certain  property  is 
either  shifted  onto  other  property  or  people  or  it  is  capitalized 
and  remains  with  the  property  as  a  liability*  Possibly  all 
property  taxes  are  shifted  to  some  extent  and  all  partly  settle  on 
the  property  feeling  the  first  impact,  remaining  there  corroding 
the  capital  values.  Insofar  as  a  tax  cannot  be  shifted  it  must 
remain  where  first  levied  and  the  burden  suffered  there  is  a 
capital  loss  equal  to  the  capitalized  value  of  the  stream  of  income 
appropriated  by  the  taxing  authority.  If  the  expenditures  of  the 
tax  moneys  do  not  return  benefits  (and  capital  returns)  equal  to  the 
amount  lost  in  the  levy  a  net  loss  to  the  property  will  result. 

The  effect  of  a  tax  falling  inequitably  on  different  properties  is 
to  destroy  more  value,  proportionately,  in  some  properties  than 
in  others.  If  the  tax  falls  equitably  on  all  properties  it  inflicts 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  value  change,  proportionate  to  their 
values,  on  all  the  properties.  A  tax  which  is  exactly  proportional 
to  the  values  of  different  properties  should  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  their  values  if  the  shifting  and  incidence  is  the 
same  in  all  cases.  But  even  exactly  proportional  levies  on  perfect 
assessments  accurately  equalized  will  have  inequitable  results  if  the 
shifting  and  capitalizing  effects  are  different  in  different  properties. 
May  not  equalization  operations  in  the  future  regard  this  as  an  objective 
for  corrective  adjustments? 

The  real  burden  placed  on  a  property  owner  is  not  the  amount  of 
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tax;  he  must  pay  annually  but  rather  the  amount  he  must  pay 

which  he  cannot  recover  from  the  benefits  of  government  action, 

from  the  people  he  buys  goods  and  services  from,  or  the  people 

who  buy  from  him.  He  suffers  no  real  burden  of  any  tax  for  which 

he  receives  compensation  in  public  services  or  which  he  can  shift 

onto  others.  To  equalize  burdens  in  accordance  with  Mill*s  maxim, 

that  burden  of  the  unshifted  and  uncompensated  levy  must  be  equal- 

izedj  and  in  a  property  wealth  tax  that  means  equalizing  the  proportions 

of  value  losses  suffered  by  the  different  property  owners  being  taxed. 

An  equitable  distribution  would  be  one  which  destroys  equal  proportions 

10 

of  the  taxed  wealth  of  all  who  suffer  the  impact. 

The  principle  may  be  simply  stated..  Assessments  should  be 
equalized  to  distribute  proportionate  levies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
equalize  the  proportions  of  capital  losses,  resulting  from  the  levy, 
to  all  taxed  properties.  But  the  administration  under  this  principle 
appears  to  be  many  times  more  difficult  than  under  the  principle  of 
equalization  of  the  ratios  of  assessed  to  true  present  values.  The 
wording  of  the  statutes  in  Alberta  does  not  prevent  this  extension 
of  the  principle,  for  in  the  terms  of  the  Alberta  statute  the  object  is: 
"assessments. , .will  be... fair  and  equitable  as  between  one  another." 


•^There  is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion  in  economics  which 
supports  a  theory  similar  to  the  " single-tax"  doctrine  holding  that  all 
"economic  rents"  could  be  taxed  away.  Land  rents  and  "quasi- rents"  on 
other  kinds  of  property  indeed  are  the  main  sources  of  revenue  from  which 
the  unshifted  property  tax  must  be  paid.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  competence 
of  an  equalization  authority  to  equalize  these  rent  and  "quasi-rent" 
imposts  if  they  arise  out  of  property  tax  levies.  Similar  rent 
appropriations  arising  in  business  taxes  or  other  kinds  of  levy  might  not 
be  considered  as  in  the  competence  of  the  assessment  equalizing  body. 
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There  is  no  conflict  between  this  objective  and  the  principle 
of  equalizing  capital  losses. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  the  shifting  parts  of  the  tax 
which  are  shifted,  beyond  the  property  might  also  be  regarded 
as  grounds  for  equalization  action.  Instead  of  holding  our 
attention  to  the  effects  on  capital  values  in  the  properties 
assessed  we  might  look  further  into  the  good  or  bad  effects, 
economic  and  social,  of  the  flying  fragments  of  shifted  taxes. 
Surely  in  the  final  incidence  of  tax  imposts  where  consumers 
finally  absorb  the  ultimate  burdens,  the  search  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  would  come  to  an  end.  But  if  actual 
values  are  complex  in  the  assessment  field,  capital  loss  effects 
are  much  more  complex,  and  this  ultimate  incidence  is  even  more 
difficult  than  any  to  trace.  The  stock  of  knowledge  is  as  yet 
inadequate,  to  study  final  incidence  effects.  We  must  first 
deal  with  the  first  two  stages.  In  assessment  equalization  we 
must  reach  the  first  objective,  assessment  in  proportion  to  actual 
value  before  we  can  attempt  an  attack  on  the  second.  The  second 
objective  of  assessments  adjusted  to  equalize  (and  in  the  process 
to  minimize  the  aggregate)  capital  losses  might  in  the  foreseeable 
future  be  attempted.  After  that  the  third  objective  might  be 
attacked . 

The  Classified  Property  Tax 

Property  tax  systems  usually  do  differentiate  between 
kinds  of  property  to  some  degree  even  under  the  broad  base  of 
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the  general  property  tax.  Where  large  parts  of  the  property 
wealth  is  exempted  or  only  partly  assessed  or  subjected  to  special 
rates  the  base  is  said  to  be  classified.  This  process  of  classifying 
is  a  means  of  differentiating  the  distributional  effects  of  a  tax 
imposed  on  various  kinds  of  properties.  In  some  states  of  the 
United  states  very  extensive  classifications  of  rates  of  assessment 
and  rates  of  levy  are  provided..  In  Alberta  we  find  land  assessed, 
at  100$  of  fair  actual  value,  buildings  at  60$  of  fair  actual  value, 
and  railway  roadways  at  a  flat  rate  of  $1,000  per  mile.  Many  properties 
such  as  farm  improvements  and  personal  properties  are  completely 
exempt.  In  1962  the  industrial  improvements  will  be  subject  to  a 
special  assessment  rate  of  30$  of  fair  actual  value.  Minerals  and 
petroleum  deposits  are  treated  specially  and  bear  only  nominal  levies. 
This  structure  of  classification  and  exemption  has  grown  out  of 
past  policies  of  government  at  territorial  and.  provincial  levels 
designed  to  encourage  and  stimulate  economic  development.  The  farm 
improvements  exemption  is  at  least  ninety  years  old.  The  railway 
flat  rate  of  assessment  is  seventy  years  old.  Complete  exemption 
on  all  improvements  arose  in  the  single  tax  period,  of  1897-1917,  and 
since  then  improvements  generally  have  been  assessed  at  between  90$ 
and  100$  of  fair  actual  value.  At  present  all  buildings  except 
in  one  city  are  at  60$  while  certain  residences  in  Edmonton  are 
at  £0$  of  fair  actual  value.  Electric  power  and  pipe  lines  for 
many  years  enjoyed  special  assessment  and  levy  advantages  except 
in  the  cities.  Minerals  and  petroleum  have  been  treated  specially 
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and  arc  completely  exempt  in  so  far  as  municipal  taxes  are 
concerned.  These  classifications  are  all  contained  in  the 
statutes  except  for  the  special  residences  provision  in  Edmonton 
which  is  only  provided  for  permissively  in  the  statute.  The  cities 
for  many  years  excluded  personal  property  but  applied  business  taxes 
in  their  place.  Since  1957  most  kinds  of  personal  property  are 
exempt  in  all  municipalities.  The  patterns  of  distribution  of 
property  taxes  created  under  this  property  base  are  set  in  the 
statutes.  Each  special  provision  has  been  made  for  a  purpose  and 
will  probably  remain  so  long  as  the  provincial  legislature  accepts 
the  purposes  in  its  general  policies  as  to  economic  development  and 
activity.  Under  the  provisions  as  enacted  there  is  little  scope 
for  further  redistribution  by  an  equalization  authority. 

However ,  there  is  adequate  scope  for  rectification  of 
assessment  deviations.  Adjustments  of  assessments  to  uniform 
proportions  of  market  values  is  a  large  field  in  itself.  Beyond 
that  is  a  field  wherein  the  adjustment  may  be  to  secure  equal 
capitalized  losses  in  any  new  levies.  The  third  area  for  adjustment, 
wherein  the  ultimate  incidence  effects  are  studied  must  remain  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature  for  some  time  to  come;  but  an 
equalization  authority  might  well  be  observing  these  effects  and 
making  recommendations  where  it  sees  serious  bad  effects  caused 
by  existing  statutory  provisions. 
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The  Future  Course  of  Equalization 

Progress  in  equalization  of  assessments  had  been  made  in 
the  years  leading  up  to  the  creation  of  the  Alberta  Assessment 
Equalization  Board  in  1957.  From  rough  adjustments  to  equalize 
percapita  levies  of  the  supplementary  revenue  tax  in  1918  the 
technique  has  been  improving.  Attempts  in  1929-35  were  to  adjust 
assessments  to  measure  wealth  in  municipalities  by  reference  to 
population,  productivity  and  land  values.  In  the  period  1935  to 
1957  the  establishment  of  common  bases  and.  uniform  assessment  levels 
and  procedures  was  the  prime  objective.  Since  1957  the  establishment 
of  uniform  ratios  of  assessed  values  to  market  values  has  been 
pursued.  The  next  improvement  after  this  objective  has  been 
reached  may  be  in  correcting  the  inequities  inflicted  by  uniform 
levies  on  uniform  assessments  due  to  the  differential  capitalization 
effect. 

This  objective  presupposes  that  property  taxes  will  continue 
to  rise.  There  would  be  less  demand  for  equalizing  the  existing 
levies  on  this  principle  because  their  capitalization  effects  have 
already  been  suffered  and  any  removal  or  redistribution  of  levies 
would  provide  free  gains  to  some  present  property  owners  at  the 
expense  of  arbitrary  capital  confiscations  from  others.  It  is  perhaps 
too  late  now  to  start  equalization  of  property  levies  as  if  none 
existed.  The  possibility  of  some  tax  rate  decreases  in  the  future 
hold  promise  of  gains  to  those  properties  which  have  suffered  most 
in  the  past ;  but  it  is  questionable  that  such  a  change  should  be 
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made  deliberately  now.  They  would  certainly  be  strongly  opposed 
by  owners  of  property  who  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Though  the  injustices  of  past  levies  may  not  warrant 
correction  by  administrative  authorities ,  they  may  at  any  time 
be  given  consideration  by  the  legislature.  Reconstructions  of 
the  tax  base  are  doubtless  going  to  occur  in  the  future  and  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  they  will  be  made  in  conformity  with  an  equalized 
capitalization  effect.  Those  kinds  of  property  which  have  suffered 
the  heaviest  capital  confiscations  in  the  past  should  be  given  any 
advantages  possible  in  free  capital  gains  to  be  given  in  either 
tax  rate  reductions  or  tax  base  reconstructions. 

The  Method  and  the  Research 

Just  as  standardization  of  assessment  procedures  and  levels 
of  value  were  prerequisites  to  establishment  of  uniform  proportions 
in  the  assessed  value:  market  value  ratios,  so  a  full  knowledge  of 
market  values  and  movements  will  be  necessary  to  attack  the  capital 
loss  effect  in  future  equalization  processes.  Market  values  (exchangeable 
worths)  register  the  capital  gain  and  capital  loss  effects.  By 
charting  these  capital  changes  in  assessed  properties  it  will  be 
possible  to  correlate  them  to  tax  changes  and  other  factors  initiating 
such  effects.  Tax-induced  capital  changes  will  at  times  be  compensated 
by  other  capital  changes  induced  by  changes  in  services  arising  from 
the  tax  change.  The  compensating  effects  are  possibly  very  common. 

Rising  tax  bills  on  farm  lands  in  the  past  have  apparently  been  more 
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than  compensated  by  the  benefits  accruing  to  farm  residents  in 
general  or  the  burden  could  not  have  been  sustained.  In  recent 
years  this  effect  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  farm  land  markets. 
Farm  income  has  been  trending  stable  or  down  since  195>2;  farming 
costs  were  trending  up  and  farm  taxes  rose  also.  But  farm  land 
values  did  not  follow  the  downward  trend  of  net  incomes  as  a  result 
of  the  capitalization  effect  as  might  be  expected.  In  fact  the 
general  trend,  whether  stimulated  by  increasing  benefits  or  by 
speculation  or  whatever  causes  might  exist,  has  been  upward.  It  is 
these  factors  as  they  influence  values  which  must  be  studied  in  the 
research  to  equalize  assessments  in  the  next  stage. 

Conclusions 

The  property  tax  traditionally  has  been  accepted  and  used 
under  the  premise  that  property  wealth  is  an  indication  of  ability 
to  pay  taxes.  The  tax  base  has  been  undergoing  constant  change  and 
reconstruction,  sometimes  to  refine  it  as  a  measure  of  ability  to 
support  public  expenditures  but  sometimes  also  to  relate  the  base 
more  accurately  to  the  benefits  obtained  from  public  expenditures. 
In  early  times  and  in  a  local  area  the  ability  principle  might  of 
necessity  be  dominant;  but  over  longer  periods  and  in  wide  areas 
the  induced  and  secondary  effects  might  also  be  considered.  In  the 
function  of  assessment  equalization  for  purposes  of  province-wide 
levies,  the  real  burden  (capital  loss  effects)  may  in  time  have 
to  be  given  dominance  over  the  established  principle.  At  least 
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the  two  principles  might  be  given  consideration  together  by- 
attempting  to  equate  the  net  capitalization  effects  of  new  tax 
levies  in  the  future.  This  new  stage  in  equalization  activity 
will  mark  an  advancement  from  the  objectives  in  equalization 
up  to  now. 

With  this  stage  still  to  be  faced  and  with  other  further 
advancement  charted  in  the  distant  future,  it  seems  that  the 
ultimate  goal  is  as  yet  out  of  reach  for  present  knowledge  and 
methods • 
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APPENDIX  A 


Equalization  Authority  Appointments,  Alberta,  1918  -  1961 


Term 

Authority 

Appointments 

1918  -  1919 

Supplementary  Revenue 

Tax  Commissioner 

J.  H.  Lamb 

1920  -  1929 

Assessment  Equalization 
Board 

J.  H.  Lamb,  Chairman, 

(also  Deputy  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs) 

A.J.H.  Donahoe,  Member 

W.J.  Jackman,  Member 

S.B.  Ferries,  Member 

W.D.  Spence,  Tax  Commissioner 

1929  -  1935 

Alberta  Assessment 
Commission 

W.D.  Spence,  Chairman 

John  Gair,  Member 

J.J.  Duggan,  Member 

1935  -  19U7 

Director  of  Assessments 

J.W.  Judge 

19U7  -  1952 

Director  of  Assessments 

J.M.  Forbes 

1952  -  1957 

Director  of  Assessments 

J.B.  Laidlaw 

1957  - 

Alberta  Assessment 
Equalization  Board 

J.B.  Laidlaw,  Chairman-x- 
E.J.  Hanson,  Member 

J.H.  Todrick,  Member 

(*-also  Assessment 
Commissioner) 
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APPENDIX  B 


Provincial  Equalization  Authorities,  Canada,  I960 


Province 


The  Officer 


The  Office 


British  Columbia  K.E.B.  Wildman 

Alberta  J.B.  Laidlaw 

(Chairman) 


Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 


W.E.  Thompson 

J.  Reimer 

M.R.  Sloan 

J.C.  Sarault 

Edwin  G.  Allen 

H.S.  MacGlashen 


Prince  Edward  Island  P.A.Murnaghan 


Assessment  Commissioner 
(Department  of  Finance) 

Alberta  Assessment 
Equalization  Board 
(Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs) 

Director  of  Assessments 
(Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs) 

Provincial  Municipal 
Assessor  (Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs) 

Director,  Municipal 
Assessment  Branch,  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Municipal  Affairs) 

Deputy-Chief,  Assessment 
Branch,  (Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs) 

Deputy  Minister,  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs 

Director  of  Assessment, 
Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs 

Deputy  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Natural  Resources 


Newfoundland  J..J.  Healy 


Director  of  Urban  and  Rural 
Assessments,  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  and  Supply 
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APPENDIX  C 


TABLES  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  TAX 

TABLE  1  :  Property  Tax  Related  to  Public  Revenues  in  Canada  (1959) 

Class  of  Revenue  Column  1 

Millions 


of  dollars 

Total  of  Provincial  and  Municipal  Property  Tax 

Levies  in  Canada  1,030 

Total  all  Tax  Revenues  in  Canada  8,076 

Total  of  Provincial  and  Municipal  Revenues  U,653 

Total  of  Provincial  and  Municipal  Taxes  2,895 

Total  All  Municipal  Revenues  2,157 

Total  Municipal  Revenues  except  Provincial  Transfers  1,5U6 

Total  Municipal  Tax  Revenues  1,266 

Total  Municipal  Property  Taxes  1,021 


Source:  D.B.S.,  National  Accounts,  Income  and  Expenditure  1959, 
Tables  30738,  I4O. 


Column  2 
Prop.  Tax 
as  %  col,  1 

100.0 
12.7 
22.1 
36.1 
hi  .7 
66.6 
81.  k 

100.9 
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TABLE  2.  Property  Tax  Related  to  Public  Revenues  in  Alberta  (195>8) 


Class  of  Revenue 


Total  Municipal  Property  Tax  in  Alberta 

Total  provincial  and  municipal  revenues 
excluding  inter  transfers 

Total  revenues  less  federal  transfers 

Total  provincial  and  municipal  tax  revenues 

Total  Municipal  taxes 


Column  1  Column  2 
Millions  Prop.  Tax  as  %  of 
of  Dollars  Col.  1 


79.6 

100.0 

393.6 

20.2 

328. £ 

2U.2 

123.6 

6U.5 

92.3 

86.3 

Source:  D.B.S.,  Financial  Statistics  of  Municipal  Governments  195>8 , 
Table  3;  and  Province  of  Alberta,  Public  Accounts  for  the 
Year  Ended  March  31,  1959 ,  Statement  Mo.  7. 
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APPENDIX  d 


Year 


1926 

1929 
1933 
1939 
191+6 
191+9 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
193U 
1933 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Source 


TABLES  SHOWING  RELATIVE  BURDEN  OF  PROPERTY 

TAXES  ON  PERSONAL  INCOME 

Canada  and  Alberta  Selected  Years 

For  All  Canada  For  Alberta 

(millions  of  dollars)  (millions  of  dollars) 


Personal 

Income 

Property 

Tax 

Property 

Tax  as  %  P.I 

Personal 
.  Income 

Property 

Tax 

Prop.  Tax 
as  %  P.I. 

l+,oil+ 

209.7 

3.1 

293 

10.  h 

3.6 

B,609 

21+8.8 

3.1+ 

290 

ll+.l 

1 4.9 

2,790 

229.7 

8.2 

H+3 

13.9 

10.9 

14,290 

2142.2 

3.6 

262 

11+.2 

3.U 

9,719 

278 .3 

2.9 

666 

2U.3 

3.7 

12,638 

368.6 

2.9 

892 

33.8 

l+.O 

13,1+28 

1+06.6 

3.0 

919 

38.9 

1+.2 

13,821+ 

1+68 .0 

2.9 

1,228 

I4O.I 

3.3 

17,393 

333.8 

3.1 

1,328 

1+7.6 

3.6 

18,336 

381.2 

3.2 

1,373 

31.9 

3.8 

l8,[j.21 

633.0 

3.1+ 

1,309 

37.2 

I4.U 

19,738 

691.0 

3.3 

1,1+10 

37.6 

l+.l 

21,883 

773.0 

3.3 

1,633 

63.6 

3.8 

23,02lj. 

861.O 

3.7 

1,61+1 

73.1 

l+.U 

214,1+140 

91+1+.0 

3.9 

1,81+3 

79.6 

1+.3 

23,9140 

1,030.0 

l+.O 

1,936 

:  D.B.S.,  National  Accounts  1939,  Table  1+0;  Eric  J.  Hanson,  Fiscal 
Needs  of  The  Canadian  Provinces,  ("Canadian  Tax  Papers,"  No.  23; 
Toronto:  Canadian  Tax  Foundation,  1961) ,  Table  B  1;  Canadian  Tax 
Foundation,  Canadian  Fiscal  Facts  (Toronto:  The  Foundation,  1937), 
Table  6l;  and  Alberta  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Annual  Reports 
1930  to  1938,  Summaries. 
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